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‘  I  tell  you  you’ve  been  mo3t  outrageously  swindled,”  said  Fred  to  his  friend.  “There  isn’t  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  that  claim  that  wasn’t  put  there  to  deceive  you,  and  you’ll  never  see  your  money  again.” 
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By  UAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  CALLED  WEST  AGAIN. 

_  v 

Whilst  Fred  Fearnot  was  down  in  New  York  City  at¬ 
tending  to  some  special  business  and  looking  after  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  little  friend,  the  newsboy,  whom  he  had  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  hero  in  rags,  he  received  a  letter  from  Terry 
Oleott  at  New  Era  which  interested  him  very  much: 

It  ran  thus: 


have  decided  to  let  him  raise  all  the  sheep  that  he  wants  to. 
He  has  some  good  men  to  run  the  ranch  for  him,  so  that 
he  can  devote  his  time  to  digging  for  some  of  the  yellow 
metal.  What’s  the  matter  with  our  going  out  there?  We’ve 
both  been  leading  rather  uneventful  lives  since  we  came 
East.  Let  that  boy’s  mother  take  care  of  him  and  run  him 
and  the  boarding-house,  too,  whilst  we  take  a  jaunt  out  to 
Tom’s  sheep  ranch. 

“Yours  till  death, 

“TERRY.” 


“My  Dear  Fred — You  haven’t  forgotten  our  old  friend 
Torn,  whom  we  left  on  a  gheep  ranch  out  in  Arizona.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him,  and  he  has  got  the  gold  fever  badly. 
He  -av-  that  'some  rich  gold  fields  have  been  found  within 
fiftv  rnile?  of  his  place,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  you  and  T 


Fred  folded  up  the  letter,  placed  it  in  his  pocket  and 
then  began  doing  some  pretty  hard  thinking. 

Hunting  for  gold  had  an  almost  irresistible  fascination 
for  him,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  the  same  with  Terry. 
While  he  had  made  a  lot  of  money  down  in  Wall  street, 


(■nr*  out.  there  and  takr*  a  chance  with  him.  TTe  says  it  was  exceedingly  dull  work.  Most  of  the  brokers  were 

that  hi  ranch  is  doing  finely,  and  that  his  neighbors  afraid  of  him. 


o 
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FRED  FEARNOT  IN  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 


Kennedy  had  frequently  told  him  so.  They  believed  that 
he  was  a  man  born  lucky,  and  that  the  majority  of  brokers 
were  afraid  of  all.  such  operators. 

lie  had  turned  his  office  down  in  Wall  street  over  to 
young  Phil  Morris,  for  whom  Kennedy  agreed  to  be  respon¬ 
sible. 

He  paid  the  rent  for  young  Phil,  who  was  engaged  in 
selling  tips  on  shares;  Phil  himself  furnishing  the  money. 

He  sat  down  and  dropped  a  note  to  Terry,  spying: 

“I’ll  be  up  in  a  few  days.” 

'Those  few  days  were  devoted  to  winding  up  what  little 
business  was  left  on  his  hands. 

Then  he  took  the  train  for  New  Era,  but  stopped  over 
at  Fredonia  to  see  hid  friends  there. 

He  said  nothing,  however,  to  Evelyn  or  anyone  else  there 
of  his  and  Terry’s  contemplated  trip  West. 

He  took  them  by  surprise.  ’ 

Of  course,  the  Olcott  family  gave  him  the  usual  welcome. 

Evelyn,  after  shaking  hands  with  him  and  letting  him 
snatch  a  kiss  from  her,  felt  his  pulse  like  a  doctor,  and 
asked  him  to  poke  out  his  tongue. 

He  did  so,  and  she  laughingly  remarked : 

“You’ve  got  the  Western  fever,  Fred,  and  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  for  it  is  a  trip  out  somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi.” 

It  staggered  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  he  suspected 
that  Terry  had  written  either  her  or  Mary  Hamilton  some¬ 
thing  about  Tom’s  letter  to  him. 

But  Terry  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Evelyn  simply  suspected  it. 

“Well,  Doc,”  he  finally  replied,  “do  you  recommend  me 
to  take  a  trip  West?” 

“No;  I’m  not  in  practice  now,  and  I  am  not  licensed.  I 
simply  tell  you  the  symptoms.” 

“Well,  perhaps  the  change  of  air  from  the  city  to  New 
Era  will  disperse  those  symptoms,  dear.” 

“Well,  if  so,  it  will  be  the  first  time.  But  go  ahead. 
Maybe  you'll  be  cured  of  it  after  awhile,  at  least  1  hope  so.” 

“So  do  I,  dear;  but  if  you  think  I  ought  not. to  go  I’ll 
follow  your  prescription  most  implicitly.” 

“Fred,  I  won’t  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If  you  Avish  to 
go  out  West  and  enjoy  yourself,  go  ahead,  and  take  my 
blessing  with  you.” 

He  laughed  and  changed  the  conversation  by  beginning 
to  empty  his  pockets  of  the  candies  and  nuts  he  had  brought 
up  for  the  children. 


“I’ve  been  expecting  that  for  several  weeks  noAA," 
marked  Mary,  “but  Terry  hasn’t  hinted  anything  it 

in  his  letters  to  me.” 

“No;  nor  has  Fred  to  me,  either;  but  1  can  feel  it  in  his 
pulse  and  by  looking  at  his  tongue.” 

Mary  and  Fred  laughed  heartily. 

The  next  day  Evelyn  and  Mary,  in  the  Olcott  carriage, 
accompanied  him  over  to  the  railroad  station  and  saw  him 
off  for  New  Era. 

He  begged  them  both  to  go  up  and  see  if  Terry  had  the 
Western  fever,  too;  but  they  shook  their  heads,  saw  him 
enter  the  train,  and  then  thev  returned  home. 

When  he  reached  New  Era,  Terry  was  at  the  station  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  before  they  reached  the  cottage  he  had 
repeated  the  contents  of  Tom’s  letter  to  him. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Terry?”  Fred  a^ked. 

“Well,  I  think  we  had  better  go  out  and  look  around 
and  see  what  the  prospects  are.  We  are  doing  nothing  now, 
and  what  is  coming  to  us  will  come  to  us  anyhow,  and  Dick 
and  Joe  will  look  after  it.  Hoav  much  did  you  make  down 
in  Wall  street?”  •  ,  • 

“Terry,  I  haven’t  counted  it  up,  but  I'm  considerably 
ahead.” 

“All  right.  You’ve  made  more  out  West  than  you  have 
here,  and,  besides,  we’ve  had  some  pretty  lively  adven¬ 
tures.”  ^ 

“Yes,  and  some  pretty  close  calls  too,  Terry.” 

“All  right,  but  Ave  both  have  whole  skins  vet.  Those 

O'  i/ 

neAv  diggings  may  have  big  fortunes  for  somebody,  and  per¬ 
haps  Ave  may  have  our  usual  good  luck.” 

“Yes!  Yes!  We’ve  been  for  a  year  noAv  leading  ver. 
quiet  lives  Avith  the  exception  of  the  rackets  avc  had  out  in 
Colorado  helping  out  the  girl  ranch  OAvner.  By  the  way, 
Terry,  let’s  go  out  by  way  of  our  ranch.” 

“All  right.  I  don’t  care  hoAV  avc  get  them,  ^o  long  as  Ave 
reach  the  riggings.  It  isn't  necessary  for  us  to  buy  any 
more  clothes  for  the  mining  region,  as  we  have  plenty  out 
there  Avith  Wicklow.” 

“Yes.  AYry  true.  "When  do  vou  want  to  start?" 

“Right  noAv.  We  can  take  the  next  train.” 

“Great  Scott!  You’ve  got  it  bad.”  Then  Fred  told 
him  hoAv  Evelyn  had  felt  his  pulse,  looked  at  his  tongue, 
and  said  he  had  the  Western  feA-er.  and  that  he-j^vha^t  be 
cured  by  taking  another  visit  beyond  the  Alississippi. 

Terrv  smiled  and  remarked : 


Evelyn  and  her  mother  interfered,  of  course,  knowing  if 
they  were  turned  loose  on  the  supply  of  sAA^eetmeats  a  doctor 
Avould  have  to  be  sent  for  the  next  day,  so  each  child  Avas 
given  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  Avas  good  for  them. 

He  spent  the  day  and  night  there,  not  once  leaving  the 
place  to  go  doAvn  into  the  toAvn. 

Of  course,  Evelyn  sent  doAvn  for  Mary,  Avho  came  over 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  CA’ening  Avith  her. 

He  had  many  things  to  tell  them,  and  Mary  had  many 
messages  to  send  to  ’ferry. 

“Mary,  said  Evelyn,  “I red  has  the  Western  fever,  and 
tlie  next  we’ll  hear  of  him  and  brother  will  Ik'  from  some 
point  beyond  the  Mississippi.” 


“Fred,  she  is  the  sharpest  girl  in  this  state.” 

“She  is  all  that,  old  man,  but  we,  Avon't  take  the  next 
train.  I  Avant  to  see  Sallie  Mason  and  her  husband  and 
have  a  talk  with  Amalie,  who  may  Avant  to  send  message- 
and  something  substantial  to  her  people.  Neither  of  them 
would  forgive  us  if  we  slipped  off  without  letting  them 
knoAv  that  Ave  Avere  going  so  close  to  their  places.” 

“Ares.  That  is  true.  Sallie  and  Jim  are  vet  the  happic-t 
couple  you  ever  shav.  They  have  moved  into  their  ucav  res¬ 
idence.  which  Margie  and  Amalie  helped  them  to  furnish 
Sallie,  of  course,  is  the  proudest  girl  in  New  Era  Th,  \ 
are  looking  for  her  sister  Dma  very  earlv  in  the  spring.” 

“Well.  Avhcro  can  we  find  her 
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•*Wliv.  at  her  home,  of  course!” 

“'■Veil.  wo  will  go  up  there  after  supper.’’ 

"  By  that  time  they  had  reached  the  Fearnot  cottage,  and 
found  Amalie  and  Margie  busy  in  their  homes  attending 
to  household  duties. 

Both  the  girls  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

Then  they  went  up  to  the  company’s  office,  and  found 
that  Joe  and  Dick  had  everything  going  along  smoothly. 

“What  luck  did  you  have  in  Wall  Street,  Fred?”  Dick 

* 

inquired. 

“Prettv  fair.  I  came  out  ahead.” 

%f 

“ Well,  how  is  your  newsboy  friend  getting  along?” 

“He  is  doing  well,  going  to  school.” 

“That  boy  has  a  most  tremendous  ambition,  and  mark 
what  I  tell  you;  he  is  going  to  make  something  of  himself. 
I  feel  sure  that  mv  investment  in  him  will  be  about  one  of 

s  * 

the  best  I  ever  made  in  that  line.” 

“Well,  that  is  good  news.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
stop  here  now?” 

“That  is  a  very  pointed  question,  Dick.  Terry  and  I 
have  some  news  from  Colorado.  We  may  go  out  to  the 
ranch  tomorrow.” 

“Well,  traveling  nowadays  isn’t  at  all  unpleasant.  There 
are  splendid  roads  from  here  to  Chicago  and  from  there 
down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest.” 

■  ’WfcrCs  the  trouble  out  at  the  ranch?”  Joe  inquired. 

“No  trouble -at  all,  but  simply  we  have  heard  of  a  good 
business  chance  for  us  out  there,  and  we  are  going  to  see 
about  it.” 

“You  are  not  going  to  see  the  girl  ranch  owner,  though, 
are  you?” 

“Xo,  not  purposely;  but  we  may  see  her  before  we  come 
back.” 

“Well,  you’ll  go  across  the  river  to  see  Amalie’s  folks, 
won’t  you?”* 

“Of  course!  I  wouldn’t  think  of  going  so  near  without 
-topping  over  to  see  them.  Tell  Amalie  that  she  must  hustle 
if  -he  wants  to  send  out  anything  to  her  mother.” 

“All  right,”  and  Joe  went  to  the  telephone,  called  up 
Amalie  at  the  cottage,  and  told  her  that  Fred  and  Terry 
were  going  out  to  the  ranch  the  next  day,  and  if  she  wanted 
to  -end  anything  to  her  parents,  to  hustle  and  get  it  all 

_ rf  "  ", 

“v^auy. 

Just  then  Jim  Mason,  who  had  married  Sallie  Porter,  the 
old  tavern-keeper’s  daughter  at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  gave 
them  both  a  noisy  welcome,  and  when  he  was  told  that  they 
were  going  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  the  next  day,  he  said  lie 
would  go  back  and  tell  Sallie  about  it. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  she  wants  to  send  anything 
out  to  the  old  folks  and  her  sister  we  will  take  it  with 
pleasure.” 

Before  the  sun  went  down  that  day  Amalie  and  Sallie 
had  a  number  of  presents  for  them  to  take  along  with 
then  .  Sallie  -erit  no  end  of  messages  to  the  effect  that  she 
wa-  ju-t  the  happiest  girl  alive,  and  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  r>-u  r.  I/ma,  to  come  out  early  in  the  spring. 

Th<  pP'-'nt-  they  sent  out  required  a  good-sized  valise 


to  carry  them,  so  when  Fred  and  Terry  went  up  to  the  train 
the  next  day,  the  ladies  accompanied  them. 

Of  course,  Margie  and  Amalie  were  eager  to  find  out 
what  the  business  was  that  was  taking  them  out  there. 

Fred  told  them  that  some  new  gold  fields  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  they  were  going  out  to  see  what  the  chances 
were  of  getting  some  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Three  days  later  they  reached  the  old  tavern  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest. 

Nobody  there  was  expecting  them. 

They  managed  to  enter  the  hotel  before  their  presence  in 
the  place  was  known  by  anybody  in  the  old  tavern. 

Lena  and  her  mother  rushed  at  them  and  gave  them  the 
usual  welcome,  and,  of  course,  the  first  question  from  each 
in  the  house  was: 

“How  did  you  leave  Sallie  and  Jim?” 

“Happy  as  two  crickets,”  replied  Terry.  “They  haven’t 
got  over  the  silly  period  of  married  life  yet.  It  ^rould  ac¬ 
tually  tickle  you  to  hear  them  talking;  it  is  dear  this  and 
sweetheart  that,  and  they  don’t  care,  either,  who  hears  them 
billing  and  cooing.  I  thought  Sallie  had  long  passed  all 
such  things.” 

“Well,  she  is  happy,”  said  her  mother.  “That  is  all  I 
wish  to  know.” 

“Well,  she  is  happy  if  ever  a  girl  was.  Jim  lets  her 
have  all  the  money  she  needs,  but  she  has  learned  how  to 
be  economical  under  your  and  her  father’s  training.  And, 
Lena,  she  is  eagerly  waiting  to  welcome  you  to  .her  home. 
She  says  she  has  half  a  dozen  young  men  picked  out  for  you 
to  make  a  choice  from  for  a  husband.” 

“Do  you  know  any  of  them?”  Lena  asked,  her  pretty  face 
flushing. 

“Yes,  I  know  several  of  them,  and  they  are  all  right. 
You  want  to  be  careful,  though,  and  find  out  all  about  a 
fellow  before  you  fall  in  love  with  him.” 

“Fred  Fearnot,”  said  Mrs.  Porter,  “I  can  hardly  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  forgive  you  and  Terry  for  taking  my  two 
girls  away  from  me.  They  may  be  very  happy  in  this  new 
home,  but  the  thought  that  they  are  two  thousand  miles 
away  from  me  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  could  never  stand 
it.  They  have  been  with  me  ever  since  they  were  horn, 
and  were  a  great  comfort  to  me  all  the  time.” 

“Mother  Porter,  don’t  you  worry  about  your  girls.  They 
can’t  stay  with  you  all  their  lives.  They  are  entitled  to, 
and,  of  course,  expect  to  have  homes  of  their  own  some¬ 
time.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  But  they  could  get  good  homes  out 
here.” 

“They’ll  come  to  see  you  regularly,  and  don’t  you  for¬ 
get  it,”  remarked  Terry,  “and  you  must  go  out  to  see  them. 
You’ve  been  working  hard  for  many  years  right  here  in 
this  tavern.  You  are  entitled  to  a  long  vacation.  1  would 
advise  you  to  go  out  next  spring  with  Lena,  and  when  the 
old  man  begins  to  kick  about  your  staying  so  long,  just 
write  to  him  to  sell  out  and  come  East.  I  know  that  you’ve 
been  working  harder  than  he  has.” 

That  evening  Fred  arranged  with  the  old  man  to  send 
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him  and  Terry  out  to  the  ranch  in  a  wagon,  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  oft',  after  an  early  breakfast. 

Of  course,  Wicklow  and  his  family  were  surprised  at 
seeing  them. 

They  hadn’t  been  at  the  ranch  an  hour  before  Fred  and 
Terry  had  on  their  hunting-suits. 

“Wicklow,”  Fred  inquired,  “how  is  Miss  Loomis  getting 
on  with  her  ranch?” 

“1  believe  she  is  doing  well,  sir;  at  least  she  is  having 
no  more  such  trouble  as  she  was  having  when  you  were  here 
last.  She  rode  by  here  one  day  on  her  way  down  to  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest  and  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Wicklow 
and  to  inquire  after  you  and  Mr.  Terry,  as  well  as  the 
ladies.  She  is  looking  well,  her  cheeks  are  a  mixture  of  red 
and  brown.  She  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  nev&r  goes  out  of  the  house  without  a  revolver 
in  her  belt.” 

“Well,  are  those  cowboys  she  hired  down  at  Ranchman’s 
Rest  behaving  satisfactorily?” 

“Fve  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  sir.  I  know  they 
all  seem  to  feel  quite  proud  of  her,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  ranchmen  who  are  trying  to  marry  her,  but  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  in  the  notion  of  marrying.” 

“Terry,  we  must  take  a  run  up  there  and  see  her.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  But  to-morrow  we  must  go  over  the 
river  to  see  the  Snyders.” 

They  visited  everything  of  interest  about  the  ranch  that 
afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  they  drove  over  to  the 
Snyder  ranch  to  deliver  to  Amalie’s  mother  the  many  pres¬ 
ents  sent  her. 

Rudolph  and  Elsie  were  still  there. 

The  actress  was  now  a  most  thorough-going  ranch 
woman.  She  loved  the  wild,  free  life  on  the  ranch,  and  she 
and  Rudolph  were  as  much  in  love  with  each  other  as  they 
ever  were. 

bred  and  Terry  spent  some  four  or  five  hours  there,  and 
after  dinner  returned  to  their  own  ranch,  saying  that  they 
would  call  again  before  they  went  East. 

The  next  day  they  mounted  two  of  the  best  horses  on  the 
ranch  and  rode  out  to  the  old  Craigie  ranch. 

Miss  Loomis  fairly  screamed  with  delight  when  she  saw 
them  dismounting  in  front  of  the  gate. 

She  ran  out  to  greet  them,  and  in  her  enthusiasm  she 
threw  her  arms  around  their  necks  and  kissed  each  one. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  START  FOR  ARIZONA  IN  TIIEIII  SADDLES. 

The  girl  ranch  owner  called  up  two  of  her  cowboys  to 
take  Fred’s  and  Terry's  horses,  put  them  in  the  stable  and 
feed  them  well,  after  which  she  set  the  cook  hustling  to  get 
up  the  best  dinner  that  she  could. 

When  her  mother,  Mrs.  Loomis,  came  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  greet  them  they  both  noticed  she  had  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  health. 


“Well,  well,  well!”  ejaculated  Fred.  “Rauch  life  cer¬ 
tainly  agrees  with  you,  Mrs.  Loomis.”  ^ 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “I  think  I’ve  gained  some  six  or  eigV 
pounds  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  was  by  no  means  a  well 
woman  when  I  came  out  here,  but  the  air,  the  water  and 
the  way  of  living  seems  to  agree  with  me,  for  I  certainly 
was  never  in  such  health  as  I  am  now.  As  for  A  innie,  she 
is  positively  growing  -rough  and  stout.  I’m  afraid  if  we 
were  to  go  back  to  our  former  home  all  of  her  old  friends 
would  be  shocked  at  her  boisterousness.  She  can  whoop 
and  yell  as  loud  as  any  cowboy  on  the  place.  When  I  chide 
her  she  simply  laughs  at  me.  She  has  half  a  dozen  suits  of 
men’s  clothes,  and  when  she  has  any  distance  to  ride  she 
dons  one  of  them,  mounts  the  horse  like  a  man  and  dashes 
off  with  a  real  cowboy  yell.  Really  I'm  shocked  at  her  my¬ 
self.” 

The  young  ranch  girl  laughed  heartily  and  remarked : 

“I  am  simply  adapting  myself  to  my  environment.  In 
wet  weather  I  wear  a  pair  of  big  boots  that  come  up  above 
mv  knees.  When  I  go  out  hunting,  which  I  frequently  do, 
in  quest  of  quail  or  prairie  hens,  of  which  I  am  very  fond, 
skirts  are  a  nuisance.” 

“I  should  think  they  would  be,”  said  Terry. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  they  are,”  she  replied.  “But  no 
\  matter  where  I  go  or  how  I  am  dressed,  every  man  I  meet 
treats  me  respectfully,  like  a  lady.  I’m  afraid  I  have  an 
extremely  bad  reputation  among  them  as  a  girl  :Vno  is  very 
dangerous  to  fool  with.  Since  you  were  here  I’ve  had  a 
piano  sent  out  from  the  East.  And,  oh  my!  such  a  time 
as  we  had  in  getting  it  set  up  in  the  house!” 

“Good!  Good!  That  shows  that,  notwithstanding  you 
are  running  a  ranch,  you  are  also  a  true  woman.  You  like 


music 


“Indeed  I  do!  When  I  come  in  from  a  ride  over  the 

range  1  go  up  to  my  room,  put  on  my  dress,  and  then,  if  I 

feel  like  it,  1  sing  and  play  until  I  am  satisfied.  Now.  they 

tell  me  down  at  your  ranch  that  both  vou  and  Mr.  Olcott 

**  %■ 

are  fine  musicians.  And  before  you  return  you  must  let 
me  hear  both  of  you  sing  and  play.  I've  been  so  glad  to  see 
you  I  didn't  think  to  ask  after  the  girls.  How  did  you 
leave  them  all?” 

“Every  one  of  them  well,”  replied  Fred.  “They  are  all 
wishing  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  next  summer  and 
spend  at  least  a  month  with  them  as  their  guest 
Era,  and  to  that  Terry  and  I  both  add  our  own  entreat ie* 
that  you  will  do  so.  I  don’t  think  that  a  girl  rancher  hi u 
ever  been  seen  out  there.  YY>u  would  ,  create  a  most  de¬ 
cided  sensation.” 

She  laughed  and  said : 

“Yes!  And  everybody  would  call  me  Tom-boy.  They 
would  laugh  at  what  they  would  call  my  oddities.” 

“Don't  you  believe  it,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  seen  quite 
a  number  of  young  ladies  from  the  West  out  there,  born  on 
the  ranches,  and  except  for  a  little  breezy  wav  of  enjovina 
themselves,  they  are  not  different  from  the  other  girL 
around.  But  now’,  tell  me,  how*  have  vou  been  getting  on 

i since  we  loft?  Have  you  had  any  more  trouble  with  cattle 

thieves?” 
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"  No,  sir.  There  hasn't  beer  half  a  dozen  cattle  stolen 
you  left.  It  was  the  cow  be  s  on  the  ranch  that  helped 
Un-  do  the  stealing.  The  cowboys  now  all  have  Winches- 
the  same  as  yours,  and  they  will  shoot,  too.  Since  you 
u'-eu  hero  they  have  let  me  severely  alone.  When  I  give  an 
°nhr  it  is  obeyed  promptly,  and,  what  is  more,  the  men 
nem  to  be  pi^ud  of  attending  to  business  just  as  I  wish  to 
have  them  do.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  that  is  to 
feed  the  men  well  and  keep  them  satisfied.  This  summer  I 
am  going  to  have  about  twenty  acres  of  land  cultivated  for 
vegetable  supplies  for  them.  After  awhile  1  want  you  to 
?o  out  into  the  barnlot  and  see  what  a  big  flock  of  fowls 
of  all  kinds  1  have.  The  place  is  literally  over-run  with 
quail  and  prairie  hens.  Whenever  any  of  the  cowboys  find 
A  prairie  hen’s  nest  he  gathers  in  the  eggs  and  brings  them 
to  us.” 

u Well,  that  is  good  news,”  said  Fred.  “They’ve  got 
confidence  in  ydu,  and  your  showing  confidence  in  them 
has  a  good  effect.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  more  than  ever  pleased  with 
living  on  the  ranch,  but  I  have  very  little  company.  Some¬ 
times  a  ranchman  will  drive  up  in  a  wagon  with  his  whole 
family  and  spend  the  day  with  me,  and  we  entertain  them 
the  best  we  can.  One  day  two  of  the  cowboys  came  up  to 
the  house  and  said  there  was  a  pack  of  wolves  in  the  timber 
ling  around  after  the  calves.  I  mounted  my  horse 
and  shouldered  a  Winchester  rifle  and  they  went  with  me. 
I  have  become  a  mighty  good  shot,  I  am  proud  to  say,  and 
when  a  wolf  is  seen  the  cowboys  always  give  me  the  first 
shot  at  it.  I  dropped  four  of  them  that  day,  and  it  really 
made  me  blush  to  hear  the  men  brag  about  my  marksman¬ 
ship.  I  felt  proud  of  it  myself.” 

Then  she  opened  the  piano  and  asked  Fred  to  sing  some¬ 
thing  for  her  and  her  mother,  and  he  and  Terry  played  and 
sang  until  the  cook  announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

Airs.  Loomis  and  her  daughter  several  times  expressed 
regret  that  Evelyn  and  Mary  had  not  come  out  with  them. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  out  West?”  the  daugh¬ 
ter  asked. 

“Well,  we  are  going  out  into  Arizona.  We  have  a  friend 
who  has  a  sheep  ranch  out  there,  and  he  writes  us  that  new 
gold  fields  have  been  found  about  fifty  miles  west  of  his 
— ■ptScc.” 

“Oh,  dear!  And  so  you  are  going  to  mining?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  yet!  We  are  simply  looking  around 
to  see  if  we  can  find  good  paydirt.” 

“Why,  do  you  know  anything  about  mining?” 

“Yes,  we  have  worked  in  both  gold  and  silver  mines,  but 
we  have  made  most  money  by  Urging  and  selling  claims. 
Bend*  -,  there  are  always  some  very  lively  adventures  to  be 
had  in  the  mining  regions.” 

“J  should  think  so!  You  meet  up  with  some  of  the 
worst  men  in  the  world  in  the  mines,  too,  don’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  J  think  we  do.  But  we  are  never  in  tl^e  mining 
regions  but  a  few  days  before  those  rough  fellows  learn  to 
Jet  w-  alone.  'Hiere  is  always  a  lot  of  big  bluffs  among 
them  who  go  about  hunting  for  trouble.  There  is  no 


sheriff  or  court  out  there,  you  know,  and  if  a  man  is  hanged 
for  crime  it  is  done  solely  by  lynching.” 

“Well,  I  hope  nobody  will  find  any  gold  near  this  place, 
for  if  a  thousand  or  two  rough  miners  took  up  their  abode 
in  this  vicinity  I  believe  1  would  buy  a  ranch  somewhere 
else  and  drive  all  the  cattle  to  it.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  miners,  Miss 
Loomis.  No  matter  how  bad  miners  may  be,  the  women 
are  so  scarce  in  the  mining  regions  that  they  look  upon  them 
as  angels.  Everyone  of  them  would  stand  ready  to  shoot 
and  fight  for  you.” 

“Yes,  but  that  is  what  I  don’t  want  any  man  to  do.  I'd 
rather  be  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  them.” 

“Once  out  Jn  Nevada  in  the  diggings  a  theatrical  com¬ 
pany  came  along  and,  of  course,  every  miner  for  ten  miles 
around  came  to  see  the  show.  While  the  band  was  playing 
some  woman  with  a  babv  in  the  house  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  keep  the  child  quiet.  A  big,  red-shirted  fellow’  sprang 
to  bis  feet  and  yelled  out,  ‘Stop  that  band!  Stop  that 
band!’  and,  having  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  the  musicians 
very  promptly  stopped  playing  and  looked  at  him,  and  he 
said  ‘I  want  to  hear  that  baby  cry.’  ” 

Mrs.  Loomis  and  her  daughter  laughed  heartily. 

“There,”  said  Fred,  “was  a  good  heart  in  the  bosom  of 
a  bad  man.  He  probably  had  a  family  out  East  somewhere, 
and  the  cries  of  the  baby  reminded  him  of  his  old  home. 
The  mother  soon  quieted  the  child,  though,  and  the  play 
went  on.” 

After  spending  nearly  the  entire  day  there  Fred  and 
Terry  shook  hands  with  the  mother  and  daughter  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  see  them  again  before  they  returned  East,  but  on 
the  following  day  they  would  start  to  the  sheep  ranch  in 
Arizona. 

V 

The  girl  rancher  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  them  leave. 

She  ordered  her  own  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  rode  about 
five  miles  southward  with  them. 

She  claimed  that  they  stood  toward  her  in  the  light  of  a 
couple  of  brothers,  and  she  not  only  felt  grateful  to  them, 
but  said  that  she  loved  them  as  if  they  were  really  her  own 
brothers. 

“You  express  my  sentiments  exactly,”  said  Fred.  “I 
have  but  one  sister,  but  really  I  feel  as  though  you  were 
a  second  one.  I  really  hope  that  'you  will  find  it  convenient 
for  your  mother  and  yourself  to  come  out  and  spend  a 
month  with  us  at  New  Era  next  summer.” 

“I  will  if  I  can  find  it  possible  to  do  so,”  she  replied, 
“but  I  have  yet  to  find  out  which  of  my  cowboys  is  the 
most  capable  of  running  the  ranch  in  my  absence.” 

When  she  had  gone  five  miles  she  stopped,  shook  hands 
with  them  again  and  stood  gazing  after  them  as  long  as 
they  were  in  sight. 

Then  she  turned  her  horse’s  head  back  toward  the  house, 
and  all  the  way  back  the  horse  walked  leisurely,  and  she 
was  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for  them  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  the  ranch,  and  thus  be  able  to  visit  her 
once  a  week. 

Early  the  next  morning,  each  mounted  on  one  of  the 
i  best  horses  on  the  ranch  and  carrying  his  faithful  Winches 
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ter,  they  started  out  for  Arizona,  making  straight  for  Tom 
Mason’s  sheep  ranch. 

It  was  a  long,  long  ride  for  them. 

They  could  have  struck  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  by 
riding  southward  a  couple  of  days,  but  they  wanted  their 
faithful  horses,  and  didn't  want  to  take  the  chances  of 
shipping  them  by  rail,  so  they  decided  to  ride  through  the 
country  and  live  on  such  game  as  they  could  shoot. 

Of  course,  they  knew  they  could  strike  certain  towns 
where  they  could  find  hotel  accommodations,  but  they  had 
their  splendid  Mexican  blankets  and  each  owned  a  lariat, 
with  which  they  could  stake  their  horses  with  the  reasona¬ 
ble  expectation  of  finding  them  ready  the  next  morning. 

Wicklow  made  the  inquiry  as  to  when  he  might  expect 
them  back  again.  ’  # 

“Don’t  look  for  us  until  you  see  us,”  said  Terry.  “We 
have  got  to  ride  three  or  four  hundred  miles.” 

Wicklow  whistled  and  remarked : 

“That’s  a  pretty  long  ride,  Mr.  Olcott,  and  it  will  go 
hard  on  your  horses.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “We  will  take  our  time 
about  it.  It’s  the  way  we  have  of  hunting  on  horseback. 
These  horses  will  stand  the  report  of  our  rifles  from  the 
saddles.  They  are  well  trained,  and  we  don’t  intend  to  tax 
their  strength  at  all.” 

With  that  they  rode  off,  and  all  day  long  they  passed 
through  varied  scenery  conversing  on  whatever  topic  sug¬ 
gested  itself. 

They  made  it  a  rule,  unless  conditions  changed,  to  make 
about  forty  miles  a  day. 

A  little  before  sunset  they  struck  a  ranch  and  applied  for 
accommodations  at  the  house. 

The  old  ranchman’s  son  recognized  Fearnot,  having  seen 
him  twice  at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  and  he  told  his  father  who 

he  was. 

“Tell  ’em  to  dismount  and  stop  over  with  us.  They  are 
both  welcome.” 

“That’s  pleasant,”  said  Fred.  “I  always  like  to  meet 
up  with  acquaintances,  though  I  can’t  say  that  I  remember 
meeting  you  before.” 

“No,  because  I  never  spoke  to  you,  but  I  saw  you  at 
Ranchman’s  Rest  Tavern  two  years  ago.” 

The  young  man  gave  his  name,  and  both  Fred  and  Terry 
remembered  hearing  the  name  mentioned  several  times  by 
other  ranchmen. 

They  knew  a  ranchman  of  that  name  was  living  out  in 
that  direction,  so  they  sat  up  until  nearly  midnight  talking 
to  the  old  man  and  his  son,  whilst  the  old  lady  and  two 
very  pretty  daughters  sat  up  and  listened  to  their  talk. 

The  next  morning  they  both  offered  pay  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  the  ranchman  refused  to  take  it.  He  told 
them  that  the  latchstring  was  always  on  the  outside  for  men 
of  their  stripe,  and  that  he  hoped  to  meet  them  again. 

Just  before  thev  mounted  their  horses  the  old  man's  son 
told  them  that  t lie  region  some  thirtv  miles  west  of  theih 

Q  V 

was  inhabited  bv  some  verv  rough  characters,  men  whose 
reputations  were  very  bad;  but  that  be  believed  manv  of 
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them  were  simply  cattle  thieves. and  highwaymen,  and  that 
they  should  be  careful  where  they  put  up  the  next  night. 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!”  said  Fred.  “We  don’t  wish 
to  have  trouble  with  anyone.” 

“That’s  a  very  clever  family  back  there,  Fred,”  said 
Terry,  when  they  had  ridden  about  a  mile  beyond  the  ranch. 

“Yes,  they  seem  to  be  all  right.  Those  daughters  are 
very  pretty  girls,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  their 
parents.” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that,  and  I’ll  wager  something  that  they 
render  good  assistance  when  it  comes  to  rounding  up  the 
cattle  on  the  ranch.” 

“Yes,  their  faces  showed  plainly  that  they  didn’t  mind 
the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain.” 

After  they  had  traveled  about  thirty  miles  that  day  they 
struck  a  little  hamlet  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  houses. 

There  were  a  couple  of  stores  and  a  bar-room. 

They  stopped  at  one  of  the  stores  and  bought  a  lunch  of 
cheese  and  crackers. 

There  were  a  lot  of  men  around  the  bar-room  drinking 
and  carousing. 

They  could  hear  the  men  in  the  saloon  as  they  sat  eating 
their  lunch  in  the  store,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  away. 

Finally  Fred  asked  the  storekeeper  what  was  the  occasion 
of  the  noise. 

“Oh,  it  is  just  a  lot  of  rough  fellows  drinking.  Thgvare 
in  there  every  day.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  a-  Sunday 
out  here.” 

“Well,  don’t  the  men  have  anv  work  to  do?” 

“Y'es,  they  say  they  have;  but  all  the  same  there  is  a  lot 
of  them  around  the  saloons  every  day  drinking  some  of  the 
vilest  whisky  in  the  West.” 

“Don’t  they  ever  give  you  any  trouble?” 

The  storekeeper  shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  three 
Winchester  rides  behind  his  counter. 

He  and  his  two  clerks  evidently  thought  they  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  themselves. 

They  looked  like  men  who  would  shoot,  and  shoot  to  kill, 
when  it  became  necessary. 

When  they  had  finished  their  lunch  which  they  had 
bought  from  the  storekeeper.  Tern'  noticed  a  half  dozen 
men  standing  around  and  inspecting  their  horses. 

They  had  dismounted  without  hitching  them,  because 
the  well-trained  animals  would  stay  where  they  were  IcftT 
but  Terry  thought  he  had  better  go  out  and  see  that  they 
were  not  molested. 

Finally  one  of  the  men,  a  big,  red-shirted  fellow,  tried  to 
mount  Terry’s  horse. 

“Mister,”  said  Terry,  “you  had  better  let  that  horse 
alone.  He  belongs  to  me.” 

Thfe  fellow,  with  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  looked  at  him 
as  he  stood  in  the  door  of  the  store  and  asked : 

“Well,  who  do  you  belong  to?” 

“I  guess  I  belong  to  myself,  and  maybe  I  belong  to  that 
horse.  At  any  rate  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  fooling  with 

him.”  # 

“Look  here,”  said  another  one  of  the  party, 
mighty  big  for  a  little  man.” 


“you  talk 
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‘  .Hist  then  the  big  fellow  flung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and.  looking  at  Terry,  asked: 

“Do  you  want  to  sell  111111?” 

Tern,  very  coolly  looking  the  man  in  the  face,  raised  his 
Winchester  and  said : 

“You  want  to  get  down,  Mister,  and  do  it  in  a  hurry, 
too: 

The  fellow  looked  at  the  Winchester  and  very  promptly 
dismounted,  saying : 

“Mister,  I'd  like  to  buv  this  horse.” 

“He  is  not  for  sale,”  said  Terry,  “for  that  would  leave 
me  on  foot,  and  this  is  the  last  place  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  where  I  would  like  to  be  left  afoot.” 

“Don’t  like  the  place,  eh?” 

“Xo,  sir.  I  don’t  like  any  place  where  a  stranger  will 
come  up  and  mount  my  horse  as  though  he  was  his  own 
property.”  s 

“Where’s  your  pard,  Mister?”  another  asked. 

“He  is  back  here  in  the  store.” 

Just  then  Fred  appeared  at  the  door  alongside  of  Terry 
with  his  Winchester  in  his  hand. 

The  two  splendid  Mexican  blankets  that  were  strapped  to 
the  back  of  the  saddle  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  men, 
several  of  whom  went  up  and  took  hold  of  them,  turned 
them  as  far  as  they  could,  and  one  of  them  said: 

k'iay,  Mister,  that  is  a  fine  blanket.  What’ll  you  take 
for  it?” 

“A  thousand  dollars  couldn’t  buy  it,”  said  Terry. 


CHAPTER  III. 


He  kept  tugging  at  the  blanket,  and  Fred  called  out  to 
him : 

“Mister,  you’d  better  let  that  blanket  alone.  My  pard 
here  won’t  stand  any  foolishness.” 

“Oh,  I  can  lick  him  with  one  hand  in  my  pocket,”  re¬ 
plied  the  fellow,  evidently  a  big  bluff,  seeing  that  he  had 
aYrowd  of  half  a  dozen  friends  with  him. 

ts 

“I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  do  that,”  said  Terry,  handing 
his  gun  to  Fred. 

He  stepped  down  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  man  and 
said : 

“You  can’t  lick  me  with  both  hands  and  both  feet,  and. 
now  you  let  go  of  that  blanket.” 

The  man  gave  a  savage  jerk  at  the  blanket,  and  the  next 
moment  he  found  himself  lying  flat  on  his  back  wondering 
why  it  was  that  the  stars  were  shining  in  the  daylight. 

He  lay  there  fully  a  minute  before  he  had  consciousness 
to  suggest  that  he  get  up  on  his  feet  again. 

He  finally  rose  to  his  feet  and  rushed  savagely  at  Terry, 
but  again  he  measured  his  full  length  on  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth. 

As  he  came  at  Terry  the  third  time  Terry  went  at  him 
like  a  shower  of  thunderbolts. 

He  not  only  knocked  him  down,  but  caught  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  shirt,  raised  him  to  his  feet  again  and  played 
a  tattoo  on  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  when  he  let  go  the 
fellow  dropped  to  the  ground  unconscious. 

The  others  stood  around  and  made  all  sorts  of  remarks. 

One  of  them  was  evidently  preparing  to  open  fire  on 
Terry,  but  Fred  covered  him  with  his  rifle,  and  suggested 
that  he  keep  still  and  let  his  pard  have  a  fair  show. 

Not  one  of  the  fellows  had  a  Winchester  with  him,  but 
each  had  a  revolver. 


FRED  AND  TERRY’S  LONG  RIDE. 

“What’s  that?”  the  fellow  asked.  “Do  you  mean  it 
when  you  say  that  you  wouldn’t  take  a  thousand  clollars  for 
that  blanket?” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  I’m  going  on  a  long  trip,  j 

and  that  is  the  onlv  blanket  I  have  with  me.  Do  I  look 

*/ 

like  a  fool,  who  would  sell  his  blanket  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?” 

"^Oh,  well,  you  can  get  cheaper  blankets  right  there  in 
the  store.” 

“Xo  doubt  of  that!  But  I  guess  I’m  like  you,  I  prefer 
a  crood  blanket  to  a  cheap  one.” 

“I’ll  give  you  fifty  dollars  for  it,”  said  the  man. 

“*I  believe  you,”  said  Terry,  “but  you  won’t  get  it  at 
any  price.” 

The  fellow  began  tugging  at  the  blanket  as  though  he 
was  trving  to  pull  it  away  from  its  fastenings. 

Terry  raised  his  Winchester  and  ordered  him  away 
from  it. 

“You  wouldn’t  shoot  a  man  for  a  blanket,  would  you?” 
the  man  asked. 

“Yr-;  1  would  shoot  a  fellow  for  ten  cents  if  I  caught 
him  trying  to  take  that  much  away  from  me.” 


They  knew  what  a  man  could  do  with  a  Winchester  fully 
charged;  that  not  one  of  them  would  escape  alive. 

Finally  a  big  fellow  turned  to  Terry  and  remarked: 

“Mister,  let  me  see  you  do  me  that  way.” 

“Really,  do  you  want  me  to  do  you  that  way?” 

“Yes,  if  you  can.  I  never  was  licked  in  my  life,  and  if 
you  think  you  can  do  it,  why,  I'll  really  be  thankful  and 
I  treat  the  crowd  to  drinks.”  * 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,,  putting  up  his  guard,  and  the 
next  moment  they  both  began  sparring,  but  just  two  min¬ 
utes  was  sufficient  to  force  the  man  to  admit  that  he  was 
licked. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  entertain  a  mouse!”  said  Terry.  “You 
cry  ‘enough’  before  you  are  half  licked.  Stand  up  and  put 
up  the  best  that’s  in  you.” 

There  were  others  in  the  bar-room,  who,  when  they  heard 
a  fight  was  going  on  in  front  of  the  store,  rushed  out  to 
see  it. 

The  fellow  had  no  more  fight  left  in  him. 

He  had  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  but  when  he  saw  Fred 
standing  with  his  Winchester  ready  to  use  it  he  dared  not 
lay  his  hand  on  it. 

Terry  was  very  angry. 

He  looked  around  at  the  party  and  asked: 
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“Is  there  any  other  among  you  who  wants  to  interfere 


inclined  to  think  a  few  miles  farther  on  we  may  strike  a: 


with  a  couple  of  strangers ?” 

Not  one  made  an  answer. 

The  greatest  bully  always  fears  a  man  whose  fighting 
abilities  he  has  any  knowledge  of. 

Terrv  had  shown  that  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self  and  didn’t  know  what  fear  was. 

“Hold  on,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “You’ve  got  no  time  to 
waste  here.  We’ve  a  good  many  miles  to  make  yet  before 
sunset,”  and  with  that  he  handed  Terry  his  rifle,  and, 
going  to  his  own  horse,  sprang  to  his  saddle. 

Several  of  the  men  called  to  them  and  asked  them  to  stop 
and  take  a  drink. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “we  never  drink  liquors,  and  if 
you  fellows  would  stop  drinking  it  you  would  be  able  to 
lick  somebody  who  comes  along.” 

Terry  sprang  into  his  saddle  and  both  dashed  away  as 
though  they  were  running  a  race. 

The  truth  is,  they  thought  some  of  the  drunkest  of  the 
crowd  might  open  fire  on  them  with  their  revolvers  and 
thus  necessitate  their  returning  the  fire  with  their  Win¬ 
chesters. 

They  were  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  before  any  of 
the  toughs  thought  of  firing  at  them;  then  they  heard  two 
shots,  and  were  out  of  range  of  the  revolvers. 

Just  for  fun,  Terry  turned  and  raised  his  rifle  and  aimed 
at  them,  and  the  men  scattered  like  blackbirds.  Some 
dashed  into  the  store,  some  of  them  into  the  saloon  and 
some  around  behind  the  house. 

“Hold  on,  Terry!”  said  Fred.  “Don’t  shoot!” 

Terrv  laughed  and  said : 

%J  Cj 

“Did  you  see  the  cowards  scatter?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “It  would  be  murder  to  shoot  cowards 
like  they  are.” 

Terry  turned  his  horse’s  head  again  and  trotted  alongside 
of  Fred,  remarking: 

“I  guess  this  is  the  place  the  old  ranchman’s  son  warned 
us  about  this  morning.” 

“Very  likely.” 

“I'm  quite  sure  of  it,”  said  Terry.  “If  we  hadn’t  shown 
that  we  were  not  afraid  of  them  they  would  have  robbed  us 
of  everything  we  had  with  us.” 

In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  little  hamlet. 

In  a  little  while  they  struck  a  piece  of  timber  and  made 
their  way  through  it  for  a  couple  of  miles. 

Then  they  struck  an  opening  again,  and,  urging  their 
horses  into  a  pretty  brisk  trot,  they  soon  placed  a  number 
of  miles  between  them. 

They  were  fully  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  place  when 
the  twilight  began  settling  upon  the  earth. 

“Now,  Fred,"  said  Terrv,  “I  guess  we  had  better  not 
start  a  fire.  We  had  a  good  lunch  at  that  store.  If  we  start 
a  light  it  may  be  that  those  men  or  some  others  may  follow 
us  up  to  get  these  horses  and  blankets  and  what  money  we 
have  with  us.” 

“Very  true!  We  had  better  keep  on,  Terry,  for  I’m 


piece  of  timber.” 

“All  right;  come  ahead,”  answered  Terry,  and  they  rode 
on  a  few  miles  farther,  when  they  saw  several  lights  ahead 
of  them. 

They  had  struck  another  ranchman’s  home. 

There  they  hallooed,  and  a  couple  of  cowboys  came  out 
in  response  to  their  call. 

“Whose  ranch  is  this?”  Fred  inquired. 

“It’s  Gilmore’s  ranch,  sir.”  *  * 

“Well,  we  are  ranchmen  ourselves.  We  live  down  near 
Ranchman’s  Best,  and  are  going  westward  to  Arizona.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  for  accommodations  for  the  night  for 
ourselves  and  horses.” 

One  of  the  cowboys  turneo  back  to  the  house  and  re¬ 
turned  some  few  minutes  later  followed  by  the  ranch  owner, 
who  came  out  to  take  a  look  at  them. 

They  were  suspicious  of  everybody  who  came  along  that 
way  after  sunset. 

One  of  the  cowboys  came  out  with  a  lantern,  and  the 
ranchman,  after  looking  at  their  faces  and  their  horses, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  right,  and  told 
them  as  they  had  blankets  with  them,  they  could  put  their 
horses  into  the  horselot,  where  they  would  be  well  fed,  and 
they  could  sleep  on  their  blankets  in  the  cowboys’  quarters. 

They  both  thanked  him  and  promptly  dismounted. 

The  cowboy  turned  their  horses  into  the  horselot,  where 
the  stable  was  nothing  but  a  shed  made  of  rough  plank. 

They  were  supplied  with  hay  liberally,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  took  their  saddles  off  and  carried  them  into  the  cow¬ 
boys’  quarters  and  sat  down  before  a  fire  and  began  talking 
with  them. 

The  cowboys  were  big,  rough  fellows,  but  were  quiie  re¬ 
spectful. 

They  told  of  the  little  scrimmage  they  had  at  the  hamlet, 
where  thev  stopped  at  the  store  to  have  some  rations,  and 
they  laughed  and  joked  with  each  other  and  began  guessing 
who  the  two  men  were  who  had  tackled  Terry. 

“Mister,”  said  one  of  them,  “they  are  bad  fellows  over 
there.  I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  do  an  honest  day’s 
work  in  my  life,  and  I’ve  been  living  here  on  this  ranch 
three  years.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  remarked  Fred.  “But  how^cnT^^ 
they  manage  to  live?” 

“They  don’t  have  to  make  a  living.  They  steal  it.” 

“Do  they  get  any  of  your  cattle?” 

“That  I  can't  say,  sir.  Once  in  awhile  we  lose  one.  Thev 
always  have  money  enough  to  get  drunk  on.  and  once  in 
awhile  a  man  is  found  dead  near  the  village,  and  the  sup¬ 
position  is  that  he  was  killed  and  then  robbed.  Hast 
winter  we  caught  two  of  them  cutting  out  some  of  our 
cattle,  but  you  can  wager  all  you  have  that  they  never  got 
a  taste  of  the  meat,  nor  did  they  ever  sleep  above  the 
ground  another  night.” 

“That’s  the  best  remedy  in  the  world  for  such  villains,** 
remarked  Terry.  “We  had  the  same  trouble  with  them  two 
or  three  years  ago  down  at  the  western  end  of  the  <t*to. 
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U'd  wo  could  point  out  a  dozen  places  where  they  took  up 
permanent  lodgings.” 

A  little  before  midnight  they  spread  their  blankets  on 
the  door  and  laid  down  on  them,  using  their  saddles  for 
pillows. 

They  slept  soundly  till  sunrise,  then  they  arose,  went  out 
and  looked  after  the  feeding  of  their  horses. 

The  ranchman  came  out  into  the  horselot,  and  asked 
them  how  they  managed  to  sleep  during  the  night. 

“Splendidly,”  said  Fred*  “We  have  slept  on  our  blankets 
hundreds  of  times,  I  guess." 

“Well,  where  are  you  fellows  going?” 

“Out  to  Arizona.” 

“Well,  what’s  going  on  out  there.  If  you  are  ranchmen, 
that  is  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  world  to  run  that  sort 
of  business.” 

“We  are  not  going  out  there  to  run  a  ranch.  We  own 

o  o 

already  one  of  the  best  ranches  in  the  western  part  of  this 
state.  I  guess  we-  can  count  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle 
on  it.” 

The  ranchman’s  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he  asked  what  his 
name  was. 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,  and  this  is  my  partner,  Olcott.” 

The  ranchman  looked  at  them  in  astonishment,  and  said : 

“  Are  you  Fred  Fearnot?” 

“That’s  my  name,  sir.” 

— ^Well,  I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  tell  me  your  name  last 
night.  I  have  heard  of  both  of  you.  The  sheriff  who  lives 
up  at  Hillsdale  is  a  relative  of  mine,  and  he  has  told  me  a 
great  deal  about  you.” 

“We  are  great  friends,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Well,  really,  I  owe  you  an  apology.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  so  many  bad  men  in  this  vicinity  that  I  was  suspicious 
of  you  last  night,  and  was  afraid  to  invite  you  into  my 
house  with  my  family.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “We  both  understood  that 
well  enough,  so  no  apology  is  necessary.” 

“Well,  come  in  and  have  breakfast  with  us.” 

“No,  thank  you.  We  will  eat  jerked  beef  with  the  cow¬ 
boys.” 

The  ranchman  swore  they  should  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  with  that  he  returned  to  the  house  and  gave  di¬ 
rections  for  some  extra  food  to  be  cooked  for  breakfast,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  parties  who  slept  in  the  cowboys’  cabin  were 
twoYff  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  state;  that  they  were  Fear¬ 
not  and  Olcott. 

The  wife  and  daughters  hustled  around  and  got  up  an 
ox tra  breakfast,  which  Fred  and  Terry  tried  to  get  out  of 
participating  in. 

Finally,  though,  they  went  in  and  were  introduced  to  the 
wife  and  daughters,  who,  during  the  entire  meal  were  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  mistake  the  old  man  had  made. 

“Ladies,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  mention  it.  We  appreciate 
the  situation,  and  we  could  but  endorse  his  actions.” 

It  wa-  nearly  noon  before  they  could  get  away  from  that 
ranch,  so  determined  were  all  the  family  to  make  amends 
for  being  relegated  to  the  cowboys’  cabin  the  night  before. 

They  wouldn’t  let  them  pay  a  penny. 


On  the  contrary,  the  wife  cooked  two  chickens  for  them 
to  take  along  as  rations. 

Fred  tried  to  make  her  take  a  ten-dollar  goldpiece  for 
her  kindness,  but  she  flatly  refused  to  take  \t,  and  urged 
them  both  to  stop  at  the  ranch  with  them  on  their  return. 

The  old  man  warned  them  that  for  a  hundred  miles  west 
of  them  they  would  have  to  go  through  some  very  bad  set¬ 
tlements.  Disreputable  characters  were  scattered  all  along 
through  that  region.  They  were  more  given  to  horse  steal¬ 
ing  than  to  stealing  cattle. 

“We  have  been  through  a  part  of  that  region,”  said 
Fred,  “and  we  had  trouble  with  horse  thieves,  hut  they  suf¬ 
fered  a  good  deal  more  than  we  did. 

They  finally  got  away,  after  shaking  hands  with  the 
ranchman,  his  wife  and  all  the  children  in  the  family. 

■“Fred,  they  felt  bad  over  the  mistake  the  old  man  made, 
didn’t  they?” 

“Yes,  indeed!  And  I  really  felt  sorry  for  their  embar¬ 
rassment  when  they  found  it  out.” 

“So  did  I.  But  nobody  could  blame  them  for  taking 
such  precautions.” 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  traveled  through  patches 
of  timber  and  pieces  of  open  prairie  land. 

The  rations  that  the  ranchman’s  wife  fixed  up  for  them 
gave  them  plenty  for  supper  and  for  breakfast. 

They  slept  on  their  blankets,  but  to  keep  the  coyotes  and 
wolves  away  they  built  a  big  fire  by  a  log. 

All  night  long  they  heard  wolves  and  coyotes  barking  all 
around  them  in  the  timber,  hut  the  fire  kept  them  a  safe 
distance  away  from  the  horses. 

Of  course,  they  were  off  very  early  the  next  morning. 

The  stars  had  not  all  faded  out  of  sight  as  they  started 

off. 

Before  they  got  through  the  timber  Fred  brought  down  a 
fine  buck  with  his  Winchester,  and  they  dismounted  and 
secured  its  hams. 

Up  to  that  time  thev  hadn’t  been  forced  to  cook  a  meal. 

They  had  their  inevitable  supply  of  coffee  and  a  coffee¬ 
pot  with  them,  so  that  day  at  noon  they  made  coffee  and 
broiled  venison  steak. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  struck  another 
little  village  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cabins,  and  they 
wondered  how  in  the  world  the  people  were  making  a  sup¬ 
port  awaf  out  so  far  from  any  market. 

A  lot  of  the  men  and  women  came  out  to  see  them,  for  it 
was  a  rare  thing  for  a  stranger  to  pass  that  way. 

Of  course,  the  inevitable  bar-room  was  there  and  a  couple 
of  stores. 

They  asked  them  how  they  all  made  a  living,  and  one 
man  said: 

“Well,  about  half  of  us  hunt  for  food;  some  work  on  a 
nearby  ranch,  some  buy  and  trade  horses,  and  there  isn’t  a 
loafer  in  the  town,  Pard.” 

“Well,  is  there  a  hotel  or  tavern  in  the  place?” 

“Well,  just  a  sort  of  one,  Mister.  It’s  just  a  pile  of  logs 
with  a  roof  over  them  and  cut  up  into  little  rooms,  where 
people  who  are  away  from  home  can  find  quarters.” 

“All  right,  then;  we’ll  stop  there.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  JjANDLOKD  without  responsibility. 

The  man  in  the  little  village  went  along  with  them  to 
show  them  where  the  little  tavern  was. 

It  was  just  what  they  expected.  It  was  over  the  only  bar¬ 
room  in  the  .place. 

Fred  looked  at  Terry  and  shook  his  head,  for  there  were 
fully  a  score  of  men  crowded  up  before  the  rough  bar  drink¬ 
ing  the  toughest  whisky  tc  be  had  in  all  the  West. 

Some  were  drunk  and  scarcely  able  to  stand.  Others  were 
half  drunk,  and  still  others  were  in  a  condition  that  told 
they  would  be  dead  drunk  in  a  little  while. 

They  both  turned  and  went  out  of  the  place,  followed  by 
their  guide. 

“Look  here,  Mister,”  said  Fred,  “there’s  no  sleep  for 
anybody  in  this  place  to-night.  Those  fellows  are  getting 
drunk,  and  soon  they’ll  become  so  boisterous  that  no  one 
could  sleep  in  any  part  of  the  house.  Is  there  no  other 
place  in  the  village  where  we  can  find  quarters?” 

The  fellow  looked  at  him  and  then  slowly  shook  his  head 
and  said: 

“Mister,  there  ain’t  no  big  houses  in  this  place.'  Every 
man  built  his  house  according  to  the  size  of  his  family,  and 
they  ain’t  got  no  extra  rooms.” 

“Well,  maybe  some  family  in  the  place,  for  good  pay,  will 
manage  to  let  us  have  a  room  by  crowding  the  family  into 
close  quarters.  We  are  men  who  don’t  drink  liquors  at  all. 
We  have  been  riding  all  day  and  will  have  to  ride  all  day 
to-morrow.” 

“But  how  about  our  horses?”  put  in  Terry. 

“Oh,  I  can  take  care  of  the  horses  for  you!” 

“All  right,  then.  You  find  a  family  that  will  make 
room  for  us,  even  if  they  haven’t  a  bed  to  spare.  We  can 
lie  on  our  blankets,  and  we  will  give  the  owner  ten  dollars 
in  gold.” 

“Pard,”  said  the  man,  “I  reckon  Bill  Jones  can  make 
room  for  you.” 

“All  right.  You  go  and  see  Bill  Jones  and  tell  him  that 
we  will  give  him  ten  dollars  in  gold  if  he  will  make  room 
for  us,  even  if  we  have  to  sleep  on  our  blankets  on  the  floor, 
but  we  don’t  wish  to  sleep  over  the  bar-room  in  the  hotel.” 

“Just  come  along  with  me  then,  Mister,”  and  the  fellow 
started  off. 

NThey  followed  him,  and  after  going  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  man  stopped  and  knocked  on  the  door  of  a  three- 
roomed  cabin. 

The  family  had  not  retired. 

Bill  Jones,  a  big,  rough  sort  of  a  fellow,  came  out  and 
greeted  the  guide  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble 
was. 

The  guide  told  him. 

“Jim,"  eaid  Jones,  “you  know  how  crowded  we  are  here.” 

“Yes,  I  told  them  that;  but  all  they  want  is  to  get  under 
shelter.  They’ve  got  their  blankets,  and  they  won’t  mind 
sleeping  on  the  kitchen  floor." 


Jones  called  his  wife  out  and  told  her  the  story  and 
offered  to  leave  it  with  her. 

“Bill,”  said  she,  “we  cun  let  ’em  have  the  kitchen; 
there  ain’t  nothing  in  there  that  anybody  would  want  to 
steal.” 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked : 

“Mrs.  Jones,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  we  want 
to  steal.  We  are  not  so  poor  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  anything  that  doesn’t  belong  to  us.  We  don  t  drink 
liquor,  and  don’t  like,  to  have  men  around  us  who  do.  That 
is  why  we  won’t  sleep  at  the  tavern.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  men  there  drunk  now,  and  by  and  by  they  will  be 
firing  off  their  pistols,  and  then  a  man  couldn’t  sleep  a 
wink.” 

Jones  asked  them  where  they  were  from,  and  they  said 
Ranchman’s  Rest,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  state,  where  they 
owned  a  ranch,  and  they  were  going  farther  west  to  visit 
a  friend  of  theirs  who  owned  a  sheep  ranch. 

“Sa)r,  Mister,  I’ve  been  all  over  the  lower  part  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  I  don’t  know  of  but  one  sheep  ranch  out  there." 

'“Well,  do  you  know  Tom  Mason?” 

“Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  one  I  do  know.” 

“Well,  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  ours,  and  that  is  where 
we  are  going.” 

“That  settles  it,  Mister.  You  can  come  in  and  sleep  in 
our  kitchen.  My  wife  keeps  a  clean  kitchen,  let  me  tell  you, 
but  it  ain’t  filled  with  good  things  to  eat.  We  haverYt'-ge^- 
any  bedclothes  for  you.” 

“All  right.  We  have  got  a  pair  of  splendid  Mexican 
blankets,  which  I  expect  beat  any  bed  in  this  part  of  the 
state.”  •  ■  T7 

Mrs.  Jones  lighted  a  homemade  tallow  candle  and  showed 
them  into  the  kitchen. 

She  moved  a  rough  table  and  three  or  four  chairs  out  of 
the  way  and  there  was  ample  room  for  them  to  make  a 
good  bed  of  their  blankets. 

They  took  their  saddles  off  their  horses  and  brought  them 

The  man  who  had  charge  of  them  was  named  Jim  Green, 
so  Jones  told  them,  and  he  would  take  good  care  of  their 
horses,  as  he  had  an  acre  or  two  back  of  his  cabin  that  grew 
splendid  grass. 

By  the  light  of  the  candle  Fred  fished  out  a  ten-dollar 
goldpiece  and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Jones,  saying: 

“There,  madam,  we  will  pay  for  our  lodging  in  advfece, 
and  in  the  morning  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  breakfast 
also.” 

Ten  minutes  later  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  coats 
and  then  laid  down  on  the  blankets  and  covered  up  their 
feet. 

Jones  took  the  candle  out  and  they  were  left  in  intense 
darkness. 

They  slept  well  through  the  night. 

Not  one  of  the  little  children  made  any  noise,  which  they 
really  expected  would  awaken  them  through  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Jones  came  into  the  kitchen  and 
greeted  them  with : 

“Good-morning,  Pards.” 
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‘‘Good* morning,  friend  Jones,"  they, returned.  “  We  slept 
quite  well.  What  time  does  your  family  get  up  of  morn¬ 
ings?” 

“Pards,  they  are  all  up  now,  and  if  you  two  will  get  up 
mother  will  come  in  and  get  breakfast  for  you.” 

“We  will  be  ready  in  just  a  couple  of  minutes,”  said 
Terry,  pulling  on  his  boots,  Fred  doing  likewise. 

Thev  rolled  up  their  blankets  and  tied  them  up  hard  and 
fast/*' 

Then  they  proceeded  to  help  him  build  up  the  fire. 

“Pards,”  said  Jones,  while  they  were  building  the  fire, 
“we  ain't  got  much  to  eat  in  the  house.  We  will  just  have 
jerked  beef  and  plain  bread.” 

“All  right.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  bought  in  the 
store  to  help  out?” 

“Yes;  they  have  got  sugar,  bacon  and  flour  and  other 
things  there,  but  they  are  mighty  expensive,  let  me  tell 
von.” 

“All  right.  Here  is  five  dollars.  You  go  and  get  five 
dollars’  worth  of  just  what  Mrs.  Jones  thinks  she  will 
need.” 

Jones  looked  at  the  money  and  then  at  Fred,  and  then 
said : 

“Great  rattlers,  Pard!  But  you  don’t  care  much  for 
money,  do  you?” 

— “■Well;  not  when  I  see»a  worthy  family  like  this  in  need 
of  things.  You  have  treated  us  white,  and  we  want  to 
show  you  that  we  appreciate  it.  Now,  I’ve  got  in  my  little 
grip  some  of  the  best  coffee  you  ever  tasted  in  your  life,  and 
I’ll  have  a  pot  of  it  made  by  the  time  you  get  back.  If  you 
are  tired  of  jerked  beef,  get  a  side  of  bacon  and  bring  it 
along  with  you.” 

Of  course  Mrs.  Jones,  in  the  other  room,  heard  what  he 
said,  and  she  came  in  in  great  good  humor. 

Fred  asked  her  where  the  spring  was,  and  she  told  him 
it  was  down  the  path  about  a  hundred  yards.  f 

“But  I  will  send  Tommie  after  the  water,”  said  she. 

“You  let  Tommie  sleep,  Madam,  and  my  friend  and  I 
will  go  after  ,the  water.”  So  Fred  took  the  coffee-pot  and 
Terry  the  pail,  and  they  followed  the  path  down  to  the 
spring  and  washed  themselves.  About  ten-  minutes  later 
they  came  back  with  each  vessel  full  of  clear  spring  water. 
«^Jfred  put  the  coffee-pot  on  the  fire  and  then  opened  his 
grip  and  got  out  a  tincup  full  of  ground  coffee. 

Before  the  water  boiled  Jones  returned  with  quite  a  lot 
of  things  that  the  five  dollars  had  bought,  among  them  a 
side  of  bacon,  something  the  family  was  quite  fond  of.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  able  to  indulge  their  taste  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  very  often,  but  that  morning  the  good  wife  cut  off 
nearly  a  dozen  slices  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  frying-pan. 

“Now,  Madam,  let  me  fry  that  bacon  for  you,”  said 
Terrv. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  cook?”  she  asked. 

“Ye-,  Madam.  I’ve  camped  out  several  years  of  my  life. 
I  can  cook  anything.” 

She  turned  the  pan  over  to  him  and  sat  down  to  watch 
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By  and  by  she  turned  to  Fred  and  told’  him  that  the 
water  in  his  coffee-pot  was  “bilin’.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  he,  and  he  lifted  it  off  of  the  coals. 

lie  poured  the  tincup  full  of  ground  coffee  into  it  and  set 
it  aside  where  it  wouldn’t  boil. 

When  she  tasted  the  coffee  she  looked  at  Fred  and  asked 
him  where  such  coffee  could  be  found. 

“It  can  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country  in  the  large 
towns.  We  always  take  some  of  it  with  us  whenever  we  go 
out  hunting  or  mining.  We  have  to  be  very  economical  with 
it,  though,  for  no  more  of  it  can  be  had.  The  coffee  you 
buy  at  these  little  mining  settlements  is  of  the  very  cheap¬ 
est  kind.”  '  ‘ 

“Pard,”  said  Jones,  “what  does  such  coffee  as  this  cost 
where  you  got  it?” 

“About  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,”  he  said. 

“Great  rattlers!  And  the  mean  stuff  you  get  out  here 
costs  about  seventy-five  cents  a  pound!” 

While  they  were  eating,  Green  came  around  to  inquire 
when  they  wanted  their  horses. 

V Bring  them  around  right  away,”  said  Fred. 

“Say,  Jim,”  called  Jones,  “take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  you’ll 
say  you  never  tasted  anything  like  it  in  your  life,”  and  he 
poured  a  tincup  full  of  coffee  for  Green,  who  drank  it  slowly 
and  tasted  every  drop  of  it  as  it  went  down. 

He  expressed  his  liking  for  it  in  such  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage  that  Fred  and  Terry  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

He  then  went  for  the  horses  and  soon  returned  leading 
them  by  the  lariats  with  which  they  had  been  staked  out 
in  his  garden. 

“Mister,”  said  he,  turning  to  Fred  and  Terry,  “have  you 
got  any  tobacco?” 

“Not  a  particle,”  they  both  replied.  “We  never  use  it. 
We  don’t  chew  nor  smoke,  nor  do  we  drink  liquors  of  any 
kind.” 

“But  see  here,”  added  Fred,  “here  is  something  that  will 
buy  you  a  good  supply  of  tobacco,”  and  he  gave  him  five 
dollars. 

Green’s  eyes  bulged,  and  he  remarked : 

“Mister,  I  ain’t  got  a  bit  of  change.” 

“All  right.  I  don’t  want  any  change.  You  are  what  I 
call  a  white  man,  and  so  is  your  friend  Jones.  And  if  we 
come  back  this  way  we  shall  be  sure  to  put  up  here  again.” 

Then  he  and  Terry  searched  in  their  pockets  and  found 
some  silver  change  and  placed  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  in 
the  hand  of  each  one  of  the  children. 

Then  they  shook  hands  with  all.  of  them,  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  rode  away. 

Green  went  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  to  give  them  a 
start  on  the  trail  that  would  take  them  quickest  to  Mason’s 
sheep  ranch. 

They  passed  the  tavern  which  they  struck  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  and  found  a  lot  of  men  there  drinking  and  carousing, 
some  of  whom  had  been  up  all  night,  and  some  had  come  in 
early  for  their  morning  drink.  They  stared  at  Fred  and 
Terrv  as  strangers,  hut  said  nothing  at  all. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “that  is  a  hard  place,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.” 
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“You  bet  it* is!  It’s  a  hard  crowd  that  live  around  this 
wav,  too.” 

“Yes,  but  we  were  lucky  in  striking  Jones.  He  seems  to 
be  a  square  sort  of  man,  but  evidently  a  poor  provider  for 
his  fainilv.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  could  find  plenty  of  big 
game  out  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  ought  to  keep  his 
family  well  supplied  with  deer  or  bear  meat.” 

They  traveled  at  least  twenty  miles  that  day  before  they 
saw  any  house  other  than  a  ranch  building. 

They  were  riding  across  a  range  when  they  were  stopped 
by  five  cowboys,  who  wanted  to  know  who  they  were  and' 
why  thev  were  on  that  ranch. 

Fred  explained  to  them  that  they  were  traveling  westward 
to  lower  Arizona. 

The  cowboys,  though,  seemed  to  be  doubtful  of  their 
story. 

They  suspected  them  of  being  cattle  thieves,  because  of 
their  being  strangers  whom  they  had  never  seen  before;  so 
one* of  them  ordered  them  to  go  back  the  way  they  had 

come. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fearnot,  “we  are  ranch  owners  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  ranchmen 
to  refuse  a  passage  across  their  ranches  to  respectable  men.” 

“That's  it,  Mister,”  said  the  fellow.  “We  don’t  know 
whether  you  are  respectable  men  or  not.” 

“How  far  to  the  other  end  of  this  ranch?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Mister,  it  is  fullv  two  miles.” 
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“Then  I  will  give  each  of  you  two  dollars,  which  is  a 
dollar  a  mile,  to  ride  along  with  us  to  the  other  side  and 
see  that  we  don't  steal  any  of  your  cattle.” 

“Show  your  money,”  said  the  man,  and  they  gave  them 
two  dollars  each,  rather  than  be  delayed  or  have  any  trouble 
with  them. 

.  The  cowboys  sprang  on  their  horses  and  guided  them 
across  the  range. 

The  cowboys  seemed  to  be  honest  fellows,  and  apparently 
thought  they  were  doing  their  duty  by  their  employer. 

Fred  told  them  they  had  done  just  right,  and  when  they 
parted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  range  he  and  Terry  shook 
hands  with  them. 

“How  far  is  it  now  to  the  next  village?”  Terry  inquired. 

“Well,  the  only  place  where  you  can  find  any  quarters 
would  be  at  the  ferry,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  from  here, 
at  least.” 

.  “Oh,  1  didn't  know  there  was  a  ferry.  What  kind  is  it?” 

“Nothing  but  a  flatboat,  Pard,  and  a  rope  stretched  over 
the  river  to  pull  it  over  by.  They  charge  you  fifty  cents 
each  for  man  and  horse  to  take  you  across.” 

“Is  there  a  village  there?” 

“Yes,  about  the  size  of  the  one  you  passed  last  night.” 

“What  sort  of  people  live  there?” 

“.A  pretty  tough  lot,  Boss.  I  guess  about  half  of  them 
arc  horse  thieves  and  cattle  thieves.  If  they  find  out  that 
you  have  any  money  they'll  get  it  from  you  sure,  unless  you 
sleep  with  one  eye  open.” 

They  rode  pretty  hard  that  afternoon  to  reach  the  ferrv 

* 

before  dark. 
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On  reaching  the  ferry  they  estimated  that  there  were* 
twenty-five  or  thirty  houses  in  the  place. 

They  found  a  little  better  tavern  there,  for  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  travel  over  that  ferry,  as  there  were  several 
larger  towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

They  dismounted  in  front  of  the  tavern  and  a  man  came 
out  to  take  charge  of  the  horses. 

“Have  you  got  anything  for  a  horse  to  eat?’ 

“Yes,  Boss,”  said  the  man. 

“Well,  will  we  be  sure  to  find  our  horses  when  we  wake 
up  to-morrow  morning?” 

“Boss,  you'll  have  to  see  the  landlord  about  that.  Horses 
are  stolen  out  here  every  night  in  the  week.  I  don  t  know 
whether  the  boss  will  be  responsible  for  your  horses  or  not.” 

They  went  into  the  place  and  found  that  the  principal 
business  was  selling  mean  whisky. 

Fred  interviewed  the  landlord  and  wanted  to  know  if 
they  could  get  supper  and  a  bed. 

“Why,  that  is  what  I  am  here  for,  Mister.” 

“All  right.  Supper  for  two,  please,  and  put  us  in  a  room 
together.  Your  man  took  our  horses  around  to  the  stable. 
They  are  good  horses,  and  we  don't  want  to  lose  them,  ('an 
you  guarantee  they  won’t  be  stolen  before  morning?” 

“No,  sir.  I  won’t  guarantee  anything  out  here  in  this 
country.  I’ve  had  four  horses  stolen  from  me,  so  I've  quit 
keeping  them.  But  I  keep  plenty  of  provender  for  other 
people’s  horses.”  — - - 

“Well,  is  there  no  way  of  a  man  protecting  his  property 
out  here?” 

“Not  unless  he  does  it  himself.” 

They  waited  for  supper,  and  found  it  made  of  jerked 
beef  and  some  beans  and  bacon  and  a  decoction  that  the 
waiter  called  coffee,  but  neither  of  them  would  drink  it. 

Terry  asked  the  waiter  if  it  was  made  of  bootlegs  and 
old  shoes. 

The  fellow  never  smiled,  but  said  it  was  made  of  the  best 
coffee  that  could  be  had  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

*‘Take  it  awav,”  said  Fred,  and  so  they  drank  no  coffee 
that  night,  but  called  for  water. 

Then  Fred  went  to  see  the  landlord  about  their  horses. 

He  said  that  he  had  a  big  stable  with  stalls  for  as  many 
as  a  dozen  horses,  but  that  many  horses  had  been  stolen 
from  him;  that  locks  were  no  protection. 

“Well,  landlord,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  letting  us 
sleep  in  the  stall  with  our  horses?”  ' 

“All  right.  But  there  are  no  beds  there.” 

“We  don't  want  any  beds.  We  will  roll  in  our  blankets 
and  lie  in  the  trough.  Have  you  got  a  lantern?” 

“Yes,  several  of  them.”  and  he  called  up  one  of  his  hired 
men  and  told  him  to  show  the  gentlemen  to  where  their 
horses  were  in  the  stable. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  ASTOUNDED  THE  NATIVES. 

I  he  hired  man  lighted  a  lantern,  and.  turning  to  Fred, 
nodded  his  head  and  he  and  Terivy  followed  him  around  to 


the  stable,  which  was  a  very  rougtHv-eenstructed  building. 

v  O  v  O 

,  The  horses  were  placed  in  adjoining  stalls. 

They  found  the  horses  feeding  on  a  big  pile  of  hay,  but 

i  no  corn  or  oats’ 

“Look  here,  my  good  fellow/’  said  Fred.  “You  see 
these  are  good  horses/’ 

“Yes,  Boss,  they  are  the  best-looking  horses  we  have  had 
come  this  wav  in  many  a  day/’ 

“Well,  the  landlord  refuses  to  be  responsible  for  them 
showing  up  to-morrow  morning;  so  we  are  going  to  make 
our  beds  iu  the  troughs.  One  in  each  stall.  Here  is  a  dol- 
lar  for  you,  so  you  just  keep  your  mouth  shut.  We  can’t 
afford  to  lose  our  horses,  for  they  are  valuable  animals.” 

“  All  right.  Boss.  Mum’s  the  word,”  and  the  fellow  held 
up  his  lantern  to  let  them  see  how  to  fix  their  blankets  in 
the  troughs,  which  were  ample  enough  for  the  purpose. 

When  they  were  well  settled  down  into  their  improvised 
beds  the  man  left  the  stable  with  his  lantern  and  they  were 
in  black  darkness.  , 

They  were  very  tired  from  the  long  day’s  ride,  and  pretty 
soon  they  were  dozing. 


Along  about  midnight  they  were  awakened  by  the  slight 
glimmer  of  a  small  light  and  found  two  men,  rough-look¬ 
ing  chaps,  trying  to  untie  the  lariat  that  held  Fred’s  horse 
in  the  stall. 

Fred  sprang  up  from  his  bed  and  seized  one  fellow  by  the 
throat  and  choked  him  so  he  couldn’t  make  any  noise. 

Terr}'  served  his  man  the  same  way,  with  the  exception 
he  didn’t  get  him  by  the  throat,  but  knocked  him  down  by 
a  blow  direct  from  the  shoulder. 

“Got  your  man,  Terry?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes.  What  have  you  done  with  yours?” 

“  He  is  lying  on  .the  ground  here.  I  choked  all  his  wind 


off.” 


“Well,  what  shall  we  do  with  them?” 

“Tie  their  hands  behind  them,”  Fred  suggested,  “and 
throw  them  under  the  troughs.  Look  around  and  see  if  you 
can  find  any  loose  rope.” 

In  every  stall  Terry  found  pieces  of  rope  hanging  to  use 
for  horses  that  might  come  in  during  the  day. 

)  ^  With  them  they  tied  the  villains’  hands  behind  their 
IS  backs,  by  which  time  they  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be- 
i  Win  begging. 

KB  “Shut  up,”  said  Fred.  “You  came  in  here  for  our 

>rses,  and  we  have  been  waiting  here  to  catch  you.” 

With  that  he  tripped  him  and  threw  him  under  the 
trough,  telling  him  to  go  to  sleep  and  keep  quiet,  but  if  he 
disturbed  him  he  would  get  up  and  split  his  windpipe  for 
him. 

“Boss,”  pleaded  the  fellow,  “just  let  us  go  and  we  will 
never  let  you  see  us  again.” 

“1  don’t  do  business  that  way,”  said  Fred. 

Terry  then  put  out  the  little  light  that  they  had  brought 

in  with  them. 

It  was  in  a  tin  lantern  with  holes  punched  all  around  it. 
Then  they  retired  to  their  troughs  again. 

Pretty  soon  they  heard  signals  outside  of  the  stable  and 
th'**  under  the  troughs  were  heard  signaling  back  to  them. 


Fred  and  Terry  got  up  and  waited  to  see  if  anyone  came 
in  from  the  outside. 

They  knew  they  were  pals  of  the  thieves  that  they  had 
caught. 

The  signaling  went  on  for  quite  awhile,  and  by  and  by 
somebody"  entered  the  stable  and  began  feeling  his  way 
around  among  the  stalls. 

It  was  so  dark  that  the  man  couldn’t  see  his  hand  an  inch 
before  his  nose. 

Finally  one  of  them  lighted  a  small  lantern,  and,  holding 
it  above  his  head,  right  in  front  of  Terry’s  stall,  enabled 
the  latter  to  land  a  blow  on  his  jaw. 

The  fellow  dropped  the  lantern,  of  course,  and  fled  from 
the  stable. 

Terry  snatched  up  the  lantern  to  avoid  a  conflagration. 

He  quickly  put  it  out,  and  then  he  and  Fred  listened  to 
the  fellow  outside  groaning  in  great  agony. 

It  seems  that  somebody  heard  him,  took  charge  of  him 
and  led  him  into  the  tavern. 

There  he  was  seen  by  all  the  guests,  but  of  course  he 
wouldn’t  tell  anything. 

He  said  that  somebody  had  hit  him  outside  on  his  jaw. 

He  suffered  so  much  pain  that  Fred  and  Terry  actually 
heard  him  yelling  out  in  the  stable. 

They  were  some  of  his  pals  at  the  tavern,  no  doubt,  and 
they  wondered  how  the  thing  could  have  happened. 

Finally  the  landlord  said  that  two  late  arrivals  had  gone 
out  there  to  guard  their  horses  all  night,  and  that  it  was 
very  dangerous  for  strangers  to  go  in  there. 

Still  two  more  undertook  to  go  in,  each  with  his  revolver 
in  his  hand,  determined  to  revenge  their  pals. 

Fred  and  Terry  arose,  with  revolvers  ready  to  receive 
them,  but  as  each  one  carried  a  lantern,  Terry  called  out : 

“Stop  there!  Get  out,  or  you’ll  drop  dead  where  you 
are!” 

They  turned  and  hurried  out,  and  that  was  the  last  time 
they  were  disturbed  during  the  night. 

In  the  morning  when  the  stableman  came  to  feed  the 
horses,  they  found  Fred  and  Terry  rolling  up  their  blankets 
and  each  with  a  man  tied  up  under  the  trough. 

“How,  will  you  look  after  these  horses?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes,  Boss.  They  won’t  try  it  in  the  daytime.” 

“All  right.”  And  each  reached  down  under  the  trough, 
seized  his  prisoner  and  dragged  him  out  and  led  him  around 
to  the  tavern. 

It  was  very  early,  but  there  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the  bar¬ 
room  drinking  to  get  appetites  for  their  breakfast. 

They  led  them  right  into  the  bar-room,  where  Fred 
called  to  the  landlord  to  know  if  he  knew  who  they  were. 

“Yes,”  said  he.  “They  come  here  quite  often.” 

“Well,  they  are  horse  thieves.  We  caught  them  about 
midnight  and  tied  them  up,  for  they  entered  the  stall  and 
tried  to  lead  the  horses  out.  What  do  you  do  with  horse 
thieves  out  here?” 

“Well,  the  general  thing  is  to  swing  them  up,  Mister.” 

“Well,  call  out  the  men  who  do  the  swinging.  That  is 
what  we  won’t  take  a  hand  in.” 

A  big,  burly  fellow  drew  his  revolver  and  said: 


FRED  FEAR  NOT  IN  THE  GOLD  FIELDS 
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“There  won’t  be  any  lynching  here  while  I  am  about.” 

“Why,  is  this  fellow  a  pal  of  yours,  and  are  you  a  horse 
thief,  too?” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  fellow  tired  at  Fred’s  head,  and  it 
took  his  hat  off. 

Fred  knocked  up  his  pistol  and  then  knocked  him  down, 
disarmed  him  and  then  began  wiping  up  the  floor  with  him. 

The  fellow  was  a  big,  tough  chap,  and  evidently  a  typical 
Western  bluff. 

Fred  knocked  him  right  and  left.  He  lifted  him  up  on 
his  feet,  pummeled  him  and  then  let  him  drop. 

Others  in  the  bar-room  looked  on  utterly  diunfounded  at 
the  way  Fred  handled  him. 

“Anybody  got  a  rawhide  here?”  Fred  asked. 

Somebody  produced  one,  and  he  proceeded  to  draw  the 
fellow’s  shirt  and  lay  it  on  his  bare  back  with  savage 
energy. 

The  fellow  begged  like  a  whipped  Spaniel. 

“You  shot  at  the  wrong  man,  you  horse  thief,”  said  Fred. 
“It  was  easy  enough  for  me  to  kill  you  with  a  bullet,  but  I 
never  waste  lead  on  such  chaps  as  you  are.” 

Usually,  under  such  circumstances,  the  crowd  sides  with 
the  fellow  that  shows  the  grit  that  Fred  did,  and  they 
rushed  on  Fred  and  said: 

“Stop,  Pard.  Let  us  finish  him,”  and  they  actually 
dragged  him  out  of  the  house. 

Others  seized  the  prisoners  they  had  brought  in  and 
dragged  them  out,  too. 

They  knew  what  to  expect  and  they  began  begging  for 
their  lives  in  a  whining  sort  of  way. 

Fred  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do. 

He  never  favored  lynching  in  his  life,  but  he  couldn’t  do 
a  thing  with  that  crowd. 

They  hurried  the  fellows  across  the  river  in  the  old  ferry 
flat  and  swung  them  up  to  the  limbs  of  some  big  trees  on 
the  farther  bank. 

The  man  with  the  injured  jaw  had  wandered  away  some¬ 
where  and  they  never  saw  him  again. 

When  thev  came  back  from  across  the  river  one  of  them 
motioned  to  Terry  like  tying  a  rope  around. a  man’s  neck, 
and,  pointing  overhead,  which  Terry  interpreted  to  mean 
the  three  horse  thieves  had  been  hanged. 

“By  George,  Fred,  they  swung  them  up!”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.  1  didn’t  intend  that  should  happen.” 

“Well,  it  serves  them  right.  Our  hands  arc  clean.  We 
simply  captured  them,  whilst  they  did  the  business  for 
them.” 

Once  more  back  at  the  tavern,  the  rough  men  crowded 
around  Fred  to  shake  his  hand  and  say  all  sorts  of  compli¬ 
mentary  things  to  him. 

They  had  a  way  of  saying: 

“Pard,  shake!  •  You  are  a  white  man!”  And  every  one 
of  them  wanted  him  to  drink  with  them,  and  when  he  told 
them  he  never  drank,  chewed  or  smoked,  some  of  them 
looked  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  they  actually  reasoned 
with  him  about  such  foolishness,  as  they  called  it. 

V 

“What  do  you  drink?  How  can  you  live  without  taking 
something  hot  to  drink?” 


“Well,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  is  about  as  hot  as  anything  1 
ever  drink.  We  could  not  have  captured  those  two  fello vfi 
had  we  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicants.  Gi.iej 
people  may  drink  as  much  as  they  please;  it  is  their  bu^inesfl 
and  not  mine.  I  take  care  of  my  own  health,  and  the  result 
is  I've  acquired  by  practice  the  strength  that  I  now  have.’ 

One  big  fellow  asked: 

“How  strong  are  you,  Pard?” 

“Well,  let  me  show  you,”  and  he  reached  out  his  hand 
and  said: 

“Shake,  and  squeeze  my  hand  as  hard  as  you  please." 

The  fellow’s  hand  joined  his  and  he  began  squeezing. 

The  next  moment  he  rose  on  his  toes  and  exclaimed  fran¬ 
tically  : 

“Stop!” 

“There  you  are!”  said  Fred.  “That’s  the  grip  of  a  man 
who  never  took  a  drink  in  his  life.” 

“Pard,  let  me  shake  with  you,”  said  a  tough-looking  old 
fellow. 

“  All  right,”  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  the  fellow 
rose  on  his  toes  and  also  gasped : 

“Le’go!” 

“That’s  just  one  of  my  dry  grips,”  said  Fred. 

Of  course,  he  was  a  revelation  to  those  whisky  guzzlers. 

They  stood  around,  glared  at  him  and  talked  with  each 
other. 

One  man  asked  Terry  if  he  knew  anything  about 
ling. 

“Yes,  I  used  to  wrestle,”  said  he. 

“Well,  I’ve  thrown  every  man,  who  ever  stopped  at  this 
tavern,” 

“You  have,  eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  let’s  see  if  you  can  throw  me.  But  we'd  better 
come  out  here  where  the  fall  won’t  hurt  you.  1  notice  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sand  in  front  of  the  tavern.” 

There  they  clinched,  and  three  times  in  succession  Terry 
hurled  the  fellow  clear  over  his  shoulder. 

After  the  third  time  the  man  got  up,  limped  to  the  steps 
of  the  tavern  and  sat  down,  saying: 

“Pard,  that  man’s  Old  Nick,  but  where  he  keeps  his 
horns  blessed  if  I  know!” 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked: 

“I  guess  you  won’t  find  any  horns  on  me.  The  trouble 
with  you  is  that  you’ve  been  taking  too  many  horns.” 

The  others  saw  the  point  and  laughed  heartily. 

“Why,  Pard,  did  you  never  take  a  drink,  either?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “Some  two  years  ago,  before  I  was 
of  age,  I  did  take  enough  to  make  me  jolly  drunk,  but  I’ve 
uever  tasted  any  of  the  stuff  since.  It’s'the  most  foolish 
thing  that  a  man  can  do.” 

“Don’t  you  smoke  either?” 


as  sick  a  boy  as  you  ever  want  to  see.  If  nature  had 
tended  that  a  man  should  smoke  he  would  have  been  bt 
with  a  sort  of  chimney  to  him.  You  perhaps  don't  know 

hut  man  is  the  only  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  tl 
pans  out  fools.” 


feed  fearnot  in  the  hold  fields. 


"Wo!1,  that  is  the  first  time  Eve  ever  heard  a  man  called 
an  animal,"  said  one  of  them. 

"Well,  he  is.  He  is  just  as  much  of  an  animal  as  a 
orse,  a  cow,  or  a  dog  is.  He  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
same  things  that  will  kill  one  will  kill  the  other.  Animals 
follow  instinct,  and  l  have  more  respect  for  animal  instinct 
than  for  human  judgment.  You  never  saw  a  cow  or  a  horse 
in  his  natural  state  eat  more  or  drink  more  than  is  good 
for  him.  It  is  only  when  man  interferes  with  them  that 
harm  comes  of  what.they  eat  and  drink.  A  wild  horse  never 
gets  foundered,  for  he  eats  just  enough  of  what  is  good  for 
him  and  then  stops.  But  man  makes  a  fool  of  himself.  He 
drinks  and  eats  things  that  are  not  good  for  him.  It  is  a 
man’s  eating  that  gives  him  dyspepsia;  it’s  drinking  too 
much  intoxicants  that  makes  him  a  desperate  and  dangerous 
fool.  He  has  the  jimjams,  sees  monkeys  and  snakes  chas¬ 
ing  him  around.  He  goes  out  and  picks  fights  with  sober 
men  and  gets  well  thrashed.  If  you  can  tell  me  anything 
more  foolish  than  that,  I’d  like  to  hear  it.  Now,  landlord, 
I'm  not  preaching  a  temperance  sermon  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  your  liquor  selling,  but  you,  yourself, 
have  seen  men  come  in  here  and  drink  till  they  have  the 
jimjams  and  try  to  kill  somebody,  haven’t  you?” 

"Many  a  time.  I  think  a  man  ought  to  stop  when  he 
has  got  enough.” 

"Yes;  but  when  a  man  has  got  enough  he  hasn’t  sense 
-enough  left  to  know  it.  If  you  try  to  stop  him  then  he  will 
draw  lii&  gun  and  begin  shooting.  Everybody  thinks  it  is 
nobody’s  business  how  much  he  drinks.  This  is  a  free 
country,  and  if  he  wants  to  kill  himself  it  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness  but  his  own,  so  he  says.” 

“Well,  I  never  heard  a  white  man  talk  that  way  before,” 
said  one  of  the  roughs  in  the  bar-room. 

“Go  East!  Go  East!”  laughed  Terry,  “and  you’ll  find 
lots  of  men  who  talk  that  way,  and  act  that  way,  too.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  REACT!  TIIE  SHEEP  RANCH  IN  ARIZONA. 

There  were  horse  stealers  at  the  tavern  who  had  never 
been  -uspected  by  the  proprietor  or  any  of  the  others  but 
their  pals.  They  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  quiet  and  say 
nothing  in  protest  to  the  execution  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Far  West,  but  they  felt  keenly  the  fate  that  had  met 
their  pals. 

They  stared  at  Fred  and  Terry,  wondering  what  sort  of 
men  they  were. 

Some  of  them  quietly  made  the  inquiry  as  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  on  their  splendid  horses,  and  learned  that  they  were 
going  out  to  Arizona  to  visit  the  newly-discovered  gold 
fields. 

The  news  of  that  discovery  had  reached  that  part  of  the 
eountrv,  and  people  arrived  daily  and  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ferry  for  the  same  destination.  4 

Several  of  the  horse  thieves  decided  to  go  on  ahead  of 
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Fred  and  Terry  and  waylay  them  on  the  highway  and  shoot 
them  from  their  saddles  from  ambush. 

They  had  a  double  motive  for  so  doing.  One  was  for  re¬ 
venge  and  the  other  was  to  get  possession  of  the  horses  and 
saddles  and  whatever  funds  they  had  about  their  persons. 

So  they  conspired  together,  five  of  them,  and  soon  after 
breakfast  they  paid  the  bills  they  owed  the  tavern,  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  away  about  three  hours  ahead  of  Fred 
and  Terry. 

As  the  latter  were  mounting  their  horses  to  ’start  on  their 
journey  the  stableman,  to  whom  they  had  been  very  gener¬ 
ous,  whispered  to  Fred : 

“Boss,  five  men  have  just  left  the  tavern  and  gone  on 
ahead  of  you  for  the  purpose  of  ambushing  you  and  your 
partner.  They  belong  to  a  gang  of  horse  stealers,  so  you 
want  to  look  out  for  them.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  Boss.  The  leader  is  on  that  piebald  horse.  I’m 
telling  you  this  because  you  and  your  partner  have  been 
very  kind  to  me.” 

“Well,  we  like  to  repay  kindness,  and  I’m  glad  you  have 
appreciated  it,”  and  with  that  he  took  a  five-dollar  bill  and 
put  it  in  the  fellow’s  hands  as  he  bade  him  goodby. 

.  Soon  after  they  crossed  the  river  in  the  flatboat  Fred  re¬ 
lated  to  Terry  what  the  stableman  had  said  to  him. 

Terry  looked  serious  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said : 

“Fred,  I  believe  I  know  everyone  of  that  gang.  I  was 
suspicious  of  them  because  they  hadn’t  a  word  to  say  when 
the  trouble  was  going  on  in  the  tavern  after  we  took  the 
prisoners  in.  They  knew  the  danger  of  interfering.  I 
think  I  would  know  everyone  of  them  should  we  meet  them 
again.  The  fellow  who  owns  that  piebald  horse  is  the  man 
with  a  big  red  beard  and  mustache.” 

“Y"es,  I  remember  him,  but  I  hadn’t  connected  him  with 
the  piebald  horse.  But  we  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
them.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  with  any  weapon  except 
revolvers.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  have  Winchesters, 
but  1  never  noticed  it.” 

They  rode  briskly  forward,  and  about  noon  struck  a  little 
hamlet  where  there  was  the  inevitable  saloon,  and  in  front 
of  it,  among  a  dozen  horses,  they  saw  the  piebald  horse 
hitched  to  one  of  the  posts. 

Terry  called  Fred’s  attention  to  it. 

“Here  they  are,  Fred,”  he  said.  “They  have  just  dis¬ 
mounted  and  gone  in  there  for  drinks.  What’s  the  matter 
with  our  going  in  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  knock  us 
out?” 

“What’s  the  use  of  that,  Terry?  We* will  either  be  hurt 
ourselves  or  have  to  kill  two  or  three  of  their  number;  so 
let’s  push  on  and  get  ahead  of  them.  No  matter  how  bad 
they  are,  we  don’t  want  to  start  a  fight  with  them.” 

“Well,  they  are  out  for  our  scalps.” 

“  Very  true;  but  we  don’t  want  theirs,  unless  they  force 
us  to  take  them,”  and  with  that  they  rode  by  without  stop¬ 
ping.  .  ‘ 

Soon  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  place. 

“Well,  we  got  out  of  that  much  easier  than  I  thought  we 
would,”  said  Fred. 
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“Well,  1  can't  say  that  I’m  disposed  to  feel  glad  about  it 
remarked  Terry,  “for  if  I  know  a  man  is  laying  for  me 
for  the  purpose  of  wiping  me  out,  1  have  a  very  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  return  the  compliment.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Terry,  as  far  as  it  goes.  You  and  I 
claim  to  be  civilized  individuals.” 

“Get  out,”  said  Terry.  “I  claim  to  be  a  wild  savage, 
who  follows  the  Scriptural  injunction  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  You  are  a  savage  also/  he  added, 
“only  it  takes  more  to  get  the  savage  aroused  in  you  than 
it  does  in  me.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  wait  till  I  have  some  excuse  to  shoot  a 


man. 
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“Yes;  you  want  to  wait  till  you  are  shot  first.  Fm  not 
built  up  that  wav.  I  quite  agree  with  David  Harum,  who 
advised  a  friend  to  ‘do  others  as  they  would  do  him,  and  do 

it  first/  ” 

“Well,  old  David  was  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  he 
was  speaking  commercially.  He  wasn’t  really  a  fighter.” 

“No;  that  was  because  he  lived  out  East  instead  of  awav 

out  West.” 

They  rodte  pretty  steadily  all  day  long,  and  one  day’s 
traveling  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  other. 

Five  days  after  crossing  the  river  they  came  in  sight  of 
Tom’s  sheep  ranch. 

They  recognized  the  houses. 

Several  new  houses  had  been  erected  on  the  place,  and  the 
big  house,  which  was  Toni’s  residence,  had  been  repaird, 
and  actually  painted. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  That  looks  as  though  Tom  had 
been  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  take  a  wife,  Just  think 
of  it!  I  don’t  believe  that  another  ranch-house  anywhere 
in  this  section  ever  felt  the  touch  of  a  paint  brush.” 

They  rode  up  to  the  house  and  gave  a  loud  halloo. 

A  man  came  out  and  Terry  inquired  if  Tom  was  in. 

“Boss,”  said  the  fellow,  “there  are  several  Toms  on  this 

ranch.  Which  one  do  vou  mean?” 

•/ 

“I  mean  the  owner  of  it,  Mr.  Mason.” 

“He  is  down  on  the  range  somewhere,  sir.” 

Fred  and  Terry  promptly  dismounted  and  hitched  their 
horses  to  posts  in  front  of  the  gate  and  went  up  on  the 
piazza  of  the  residence,  where  Fred  said  to  him: 

“Are  you  in  Mason’s  employ?” 

“Yes;  sir;  I  am.” 

“Well,  either  go  or  send  word  to  him  to  come  up  to  the 
house,  as  two  friends  of  his  have  just  arrived  from  the 
East,” 

The  man  looked  at  both  of  them  rather  scrutinizingly, 
and  asked: 

“Are  you  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Yes,  Fearnot  and  Olcott.” 

“Well,  he  has  been  worrying  some  time  about  your  com¬ 
ing.  Just  sit  down  and  wait  till  1  call  him  up  from  the 
range,”  and  with  that  the  man  went  to  one  of  the  cabins 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  the  next  moment  they  heard 
t lie  tooting  of  an  immense  horn,  which  could  easily  be  heard 
miles  away.  * 

Three  long  blasts  were  sent  rolling  over  the  prairie. 


A  little  later  they  saw  Tom  riding  furiously  toward  the 
house  and  dashed  up  to  the  door,  where  he  sprang  from 
his  saddle  and  caught  each  one  of  them  in  his  arms  with  a 
degree  of  heartiness  that  actually  made  them  laugh. 

“Great  rattlers,  boys!  1  never  was  so  glad  to  see  you  in 
my  life.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,  old  man,”  they  both  remarked.  “I 
never  saw  you  looking  so  well,  Tom.” 

“I  never  felt  better  in  ray  life,”  he  replied.  “The  lact  is, 
I  don’t  get  exercise  enough  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
fat.  I  weigh  at  least  twenty  pounds  more  than  I  did  when 
you  saw  me  last.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Why  don't  you  take 
exercise?” 

“Because  the  business  doesn't  require  it.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  fix  up  a  gymnasium  and  exercise 
your  muscles?  Some  day  you’ll  run  up  against  a  man  who 
is  stronger  than  you  are  and  you’ll  get  a  sound  thrashing.’ 

“No  danger  of  that,  Pard.  I’ve  got  the  reputation  out 
here  of  being  a  very,  very  bad  man.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh!  How  is  your  ranch  doing?  Have 
you  got  as  many  sheep  as  when  we  left  you?” 

“Nearly  twice  the  number.  The  sheep  stealers  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  risk  their  lives 
stealing  sheep,  for  they  are  very  cheap  you  knowr  out  here, 
whilst  a  good,  fat  steer  is  very  valuable.” 

“Look  here,  Tom,  what  does  all  this  white  house  mean?”^ 

“Why,  it  means  that  I  am  living  respectable,  like  a  white 
man  ought  to  live.  Some  firm  sent  me  a  circular,  telling 
all  about  paints,  and  I  ordered  enough  to  paint  the  house, 
giving  it  two  good,  heavy  coats,  and  now  the  ranch  is  call¬ 
ed  ‘The  White  House’  ranch.  Like  the  cowboys  on  your 
ranch,  all  of  mine  have  Winchesters,  and  they  are  good 
marksmen,  too.  When  they  shoot,  they  shoot  to  kill. 
Now,  come  in  and  make  yourselves  at  home,”  and  he  led  the 
way  into  the  house,  which  they  found  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished. 

There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  bedrooms  that  were  fur- 
nished  as  neatly  and  comfortably  as  could  be  found  in  any 
private  residence  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

To  their  astonishment  they  found  the  parlor  carpeted 
and  a  suite  of  parlor  furniture,  too. 

As  Fred  looked  around,  he  turned,  looked  Tom  in  the 
eyes  and  asked : 

“Say,  Tom,  are  you  married?” 

“No.” 

“Engaged?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  are  you  thinking  about  getting  a  wife?” 

“Well,  I  m  on  the  lookout  for  a  urood  one.” 

“Just  as  I  suspected.  That  accounts  for  the  paint  and 
all  this  nice  household  furnishing.  It's  the  best  thing  for 
you.  kind  a  good  girl,  one  not  given  to  much  frivolity, 
and  it  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you.  You 
wouldn’t  become  restless  and  want  to  go  out  on  a  gold  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition.” 

He  laughed  and  said : 

“  That  is  all  good  advice,  old  man.  I  know  a  girl  that 
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1  tliink  would  suit  me,  but  1  don't  know  whether  she  has 
the  same  opinion  of  me  or  not.’' 

“The  best  wav  to  find  out  is  to  ask  her.” 

“Yes.  I  know  that,  but  I'd  rather  stand  up  and  shoot 
with  a  lot  of  fellows  all  day  than  to  ask  her  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  1  think  it  is  a  sure  sign  he  is  in  love  with  her.”’ 

“Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not,”  said  Tom, 
“but  I  really  think  she  is  a  very  nice  girl.  She  is  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  weighs  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds.” 

“A  pretty  healthy  girl,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  I'm  no  lightweight  myself.  1  dare  say  I’d  pull 
down  the  scales  at  a  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.” 

“Well,  is  she  a  nearby  neighbor?” 

“About  twenty  miles  away,”  he  replied. 

“Does  she  live  on  a  ranch?” 

“Yes.  Her  father  is  a  ranchman,  but  like  the  majority 
of  cattlemen,  he  has  more  or  less  contempt  for  the  sheep 
man.  I  invited  the  whole  family  to  come  out  here  and 
spend  the  day  with  me,  and  they  all  came,  a  big  wagonload 
of  them.  The  old  man,  the  wife  and  seven  children,  three 
grown  daughters  and  the  rest  little  boys  and  girls.  They 
stayed  two  days,  and  I  gave  each  one  of  the  girls  a  little 
lamb  out  of  the  flock,  and  they  took  them  home  with  them 
in  their  arms.”* 

“You  are  all  right,  old  man,”  laughed  Terry.  “Let  us 
know  when  you  are  going  to  hitch  up,  and  I’ll  advise  you  to 
attend  to  that  matter  while  we  are  out  here.  But  now  tell 
us  about  the  new  gold  diggings.” 

“Well,  it  is  only  a  good  day’s  ride  from  here,  and  the 
miners  are  flocking  in  by  hundreds,  and  already  I  believe 
I’ve  sold  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  sheep  to  them.  They 
slaughter  them  here  on  the  ranch  and  send  them  over  by 
wagonloads.  They  say  that  it’s  the  only  diggings  where 
they  have  ever  been  able  to  get  mutton  or  lamb,  and  they 
pay  pretty  good  prices  for  it,  too.  They  don’t  want  any 
jerked  beef  in  theirs,  they  say.” 

“Well,  has  any  very  good  paydirt  been  found?” 

“Yes;  some  of  them  have  met  with  good  luck;  but,  of 
course,  the  majority  of  them  have  failed  to  strike  paydirt 
at  all,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  dead  broke.  I’ve  staked  half  a 
dozen  of  them  with  sheep  meat,  and  they  are  to  divide  their 
findings  with  me.” 

“Well,  have  any  of  them  you  staked  reported  any  good 
luck?” 

“Not  one,”  and  he  shook  his  head,  “but  I  can  stand  the 
loss,  for  I’ve  got  at  least  seven  or  eight  thousand  sheep  on 
the  place.  One  miner,  a  German,  struck  it  pretty  rich.  He 
got  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold  dug 
out  of  his  mine  and  then  sold  out  the  claim  to  three  men 
for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash.” 

“Good!  Good!  That  is  doing  fine.  Ilowjs  it  that  you 
haven’t  bought  a  claim  yourself?” 

“  Bard,  all  the  money  that  I  have  left,  after  buying  and 
fixing  up  this  ranch,  is  in  bank  down  at  Tucson,  and  it’s 
going  to  stay  there.  I’d  rather  go  out  and  dig  about  and 
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find  paydirt  than  to  pay  out  good  money  for  it,  for  when 
you  buy  a  claim  you  are  never  sure  fhat  you  are  getting 
anything  worth  digging  out  of  it.  What  is  down  in  tha  j 
earth  is  out  of  sight.”  k 

“By  George,  old  man,  you  are  about  the  most  level-headed 
fellow  I  ever  met  in  any  diggings,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  when 
can  we  go  out  there  and  look  around  for  ourselves?” 

“Any  day  you  want  to  start,  but  we  had  better  wait  a 
few  days  until  your  horses  are  well  rested.  You  have  been 
traveling  for  a  week  or  two,  haven’t  you?” 

Yes,”  said  Fred,  “nearly  two  weeks.  We  started  from 
our  ranch  within  twentv  miles  of  Kanchman’s  RoA,  Y  the 
western  part  of  Colorado.” 

1  Great  rattlers!  Why  didn’t  you  come  around  by  rail?” 
Because  we  had  to  go  to  the  ranch  first  to  look  after  a 
little  business  and  get  the  horses  that  we  wanted.  They 
are  good  stock,  which  can’t  very  well  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Nine  out  of  ten  horses  out  here  belong  to 
the  cavuse  family.” 

:Yes,  that’s  so.  They  are  pretty  good  workers,  but  you 
can  never  be  sure  when  they  won’t  play  tricks.” 

They  rested  there  at  the  ranch  for  four  days,  and,  of  '-s 
course,  went  all  over  the  big  range,  inspected  the  flock  of 
sheep,  talked  with  the  cowboys,  and  noted  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  had  been  made. 

They  were  highly  pleased  with  everything  they  saw. 

The  cowboys  were  receiving  good  pay,  had  comfortable 
cabins,  were  well  fed,  and  all  seemed  "to-  be  really  good  fel-'  ^ 
lows. 

Tom  treated  them  kindly.  Having  been  a  cowboy  him-  ^ 


self  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  fair  with  everyone.  He 
treated  them  all  as  his  equal,  and  every  man  on  the  place 
was  his  firm  friend. 

There  was  one  man  on  his  place  whom  he  called  his  lieu¬ 
tenant.  His  name  was  Jones,  plain  Jack  Jones.  ' 

Jack  had  a  very  ugly  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  which  he/ 
had  gotten  in  a  fight  some  years  before  from  an  experl 
handler  of  the  bowie-knife. 

He  was  a  very  clever,  amiable  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  when 
he  looked  straight  at  one  that  scar  gave  him  the  look  of  a 
desperado.  ; 

“He  isn’t  at  all  handsome,”  remarked  Mason,  “but  in  (m 
scrimmage  he  can  do  some  of  the  most  handsomest  work' 
you  want  to  see,  and  he  is  pretty  near  what  you  would  cally 
a  deadshot.  He  can  draw  and  shoot  about  the  quickest  of 
any  man  I  know  except  you  two.  Whenever  I’m  absent  lie 
takes  charge  of  the  ranch,  and  the  others  all  obey  him  as  ^ 
promptly  and  faithfully  as  they  obey  me.  I’m  afraid, 
though,  that  some  of  my  help  are  itching  to  take  a  try  at  the 
gold  diggings,  but  I  tell  them  it  is  a  dangerous  place  for 
them;  that  they  had  better  be  satisfied  with  the  work  they  A 
are  doing  now,  and  stay  where  they  are.  1  will  prom/Se 
every  one  that  if  he  wants  to  marry,  I’ll  build  him  a  com¬ 
fortable  house,  where  he  can  live,  rent  free,  and  charge  him 
no/hing  for  supplies,  no  matter  how  many  he  may  have  in 
his  family.”  * 

“That’s  right!  That’s  right!”  said  Fred.  “Have  any 
of  them  married  yet?” 
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*'No;  but  some  of  them  are  courting  girls  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  if  the);  all  marry,  I'll  have  quite  a  little  town 
on  the  place.” 

After  the  end  of  four  days  Tom  called  in  his  lieutenant, 
Jones,  and  told  him  that  the  next  morning  they  were  going 
out  to  take  a  look  at  the  mines,  and  he  expected  him  to 
look  after  the  place  during  his  absence  and  slaughter  and 
sell  sheep  as  they  were  demanded. 

He  said : 

“All  right,  Boss.  When  you  come  back,  no  matter  when, 
vou’ll  find  things  just  as  you  left  them.” 

gsi^Jutrnext  day  they  mounted  their  horses  before  sunrise 
and  rode  west  for  fifty  miles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  THE  SWINDLING  MINE  SALTER. 

They  reached  the  mining  camp  a  little  after  dark. 

They  had  traveled  fifty  miles,  and  the  long  ride  was 
pretty  hard  on  the  horses. 

Tom  rode  straight  to  the  headquarters  of  the  man  who 
was  buying  meat  from  him. 

He  had  been  out  there  on  one  trip  with  his  meat,  fearing 
xthat  some  sort  of  a  swindling  game  might  be  played  on  him, 
but  the  dealer  had  dealt  square  with  him,  knowing  that  no 
more'  could  be  had  from  the  ranch  if  he  did  otherwise. 

.  The  fellow  lived  in  a  rude  log  cabin,  which  he  and  two 
his  men  had  built  for  the  purpose. 

So  when  they  rode  up  Mason  greeted  one  of  the  butchers, 
!  such  he  may  be  called,  and  asked  him  where  he  could 
Uke  their  horses  so  they  would  be  safe. 

“Well,”  said  the  butcher,  “I  reckon  you’d  better  put 
’em  in  the  pen  where  your  men  keep  theirs  whenever  they 
come  in  with  a  load  of  meat.” 

“Will  they  be  safe  there?” 

“Well,  you  ain’t  lost  any  horses  there  yet,  and  they  have 
come  in  every  other  day.  But  you  never  know  what’ll  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  diggings.” 

“Well,  I  have  two  friends  with  me  from  out  East,  and 
they  value  their  horses  very  highly.” 

“I  guess  they  won’t  be  running  much  risk,”  said  the 
'butcher,  and  they  took  off  the  bridles  and  saddles  and  left 
The  horses  in  the  inclosure. 


came  up  and  gave  Fred  a  heavy  slap  on  the  shoulder,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  exclamation  of: 

“Hello,  Fcarnot!  When  did  you  get  here?”- 

Fred  wheeled  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  old 
friend,  who,  when  he  last  saw  him,  *was  a  Wall  street 
broker. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed.  “Terry,  here  is  Broker 
Middleton!” 

“Hello,  Olcott!”  exclaimed  Middleton,  and  the  two  shook 
hands  verv  cordially. 

The  broker  was  dressed  like  an  ordinary  miner.  He  had 
permitted  his  beard  to  grow  out  all  around,  for  shaving  out 
there  was  very  inconvenient. 

“We  just  came  in  to-night,”  said  Fred,  “with  a  friend 
of  ours,  who  owns  the  ranch  where  all  this  meat  comes 
from.” 

“Well,  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  a  man  in  my  life.  I 
came  out  two  weeks  ago  with  two  friends  of  mine,  Phil 
Brown  and  Joe  Elsworth.” 

“Great  Scott!  What  brought  you  three  out  here?” 

“Wild  rumors  of  rich  gold  fields,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  have  you  been  digging?” 

“Yes;  but  we  have  found  nothing  as  yet.” 

“Quite  disappointing,  eh?” 

“Yes,  quite  so.  But  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
failed  to  find  paydirt.  If  I’ve  had  one  to  offer  to  sell  claims 
to  me  I’ve  had  a  hundred.  Somehow  or  other  they  have 
found  out  here  that  I  am  from  Wall  street:  hence  they  think 
I  am  able  to  pay  a  million  of  dollars  for  anything  I  want.” 

“Yes,  of  course!  The  farther  away  you  get  from  Wall 
street  the  bigger  the  name  sounds  to  the  ordinary  man.  But 
where  have  you  got  your  headquarters?” 

“Just  around  the  hill  there.  We  brought  out  a  tent  just 
large  enough  for  three  of  us  to  sleep  under,  but  it  is  very 
comfortable  and  waterproof.  Where  are  you  holding 
forth?”  . 

“Well,  we  slept  in  the  cabin  of  this  butcher  here  last 
night.  Of  course,  we  had  our  blankets,  and  that  is  all  t  he 
bed  we  control.” 

“It's  the  same  with  us.  You  have  been  in  the  diggings 
before?” 

“Not  in  these  diggings:  never  saw  them  until  last  night.” 

“That’s  all  right.  They  wouldn’t  call  you  a  tenderfoot, 
but  that  is  the  name  we  go  by.” 

uOh,  yes,  ot  course.  N  ou  go  by  that  name  anywhere  in 
the  far  West.” 


“Now,  where  can  we  sleep?” 

“On  the  floor  in  my  cabin.” 

“All  right.  We  have  blankets  and  they  are  about  the 
best  bods  we  have  found  in  these  diggings.” 

they  spread  their  blankets  and  laid  down  for  a  rest 
after  such  a  long  ride. 

They  were  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  and  Fred 
and  Terry,  urged  by  curiosity,  went  around  to  the  place 
where  they  sold  meat  to  see  the  miners  come  in  after  their 
breakfast  supplies. 

They  were  standing  by  quietly  looking  on  when  a- man 
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“Well,  I  hope  we  can  get  some  benefit  from  your  expe¬ 
rience.” 

All  light.  Anything  that  Ierry  or  I  can  do  for  you  we 
will  do  cheerfully.” 

Just  then  he  called  Tom  up  and  introduced  him  to  the 
broker,  and  Tom  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  sav¬ 
ing  that  any  man  who  was  a  friend  of  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
was  his  friend  also. 

The  broker  bought  some  mutton  chops  to  broil  before 
their  tent  on  the  coals,  and  invited  Fred  and  Terry  and 
Mason  to  go  to  bis  tent  and  help  themselves  to  breakfast. 
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Wo  oat  our  meat  vithout  any  bread,  and  drink  our  coffee 
1 — *  . ugar  or  milk." 


ut  any 

“ Ci reat  Scott!  You  don’t  expect  pound  cake  and  other 
delicacies  in  a  camp  like  this,  do  you?”  asked  Fred. 

“Oh,  no!  It  went  pretty  hard  with  us  at  first,  but  we 
have  gotten  used  to  it  now."  They  went  around  with  the 
broker  and  found  the  other  two  men,  Elsworth  and  Brown. 

They  fairly  jumped  with  joy  when  they  saw  two  well- 
known  young  athletes. 

Said  Brown : 

“I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  two  men  in  my  life.  We 
six  combined  can  lick  the  whole  camp  il‘  they  want  to 
fight.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  spoiling  for  a  fight?” 
Terry  asked. 

“No;  but  we  have  been  bluffed  several  times,  and  I’m 
sure  there  would  have  been  a  fight  if  you  two  fellows  had 
been  with  u^.” 

“That’s  so,”  put  in  Middleton.  “Two  fellows  came  along 
with  claims  to  sell,  saying  it  was  dirt  cheap  at  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  and  actually  threatened  to  lick  me  if  I  didn’t 
make  a  bid  on  it.  They  had  heard  I  was  from  Wall  street 
and  expected  me  to  come  out  with  a  million  dollars  to  buy 
up  the  whole  gold  field.  There  have  been  some  trades  made 
and  some  good  gold  found,  but  nine  out  of  ten  men  we 
meet  are  in  hard  luck,  claiming  that  it  is  their  belief  that 
all  the  gold  runs  in  a  narrow  line,  which  has  always  been 
-claimed.” 

Fred  asked  permission  to  make  the  coffee  for  them,  and 
when  they  tasted  it  they  became  wildly  enthusiastic  over  it. 

By  noon  Fred  and  Terry  had  become  known  as  Wall 
street  men,  and  a  rush  of  claim  sellers  was  made  on  them. 

“^Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  out  here  to  look  around, 
and  if  we  can  find  a  claim  that  is  panning  out  good  paydirt 
we  will  buy.  But  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  taking  us  for 
tenderfeet,  for  we  have  mined,  not  only  in  Arizona,  but  in 
Nevada  and  in  Colorado.  We  had  rather  find  paydirt  than 
buy  it.” 

“Well,”  several  of  them  said,  “my  claim  is  panning  out 

finely.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  work  it?”  Fred  asked  one  of  them. 

“Because  I’ve  got  to  leave  the  diggings  and  go  home. 
One  of  my  children  has  died  and  two  others  are  very  sick, 
and  it  won’t  do  to  leave  the  diggings  until  I  do  sell  out.” 

“That’s  right.  I  understand  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
J’m  going  to  take  my  time  about  it  and  be  sure  that  I  get 
paydirt  when  I  buv.” 

“All  right.  Come  around  and  see  my  claim.  •  Go  down 
into  it  and  dig  all  day  long  and  then  make  me  an  offer.” 

Fred  wrote  down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  the  locality 
w’s  claim,  and  told  him  he  would  get  around 
>on  as  possible. 

n  the  afterpoon  Mason’s  wagon  loaded  with 
1  sheep  reached  the  camp,  and  that  night  Terry 
io  Fred  that  they  send  their  horses  back  the  next 
dth  the  wagon,  and  that  when  they  wanted  to 
figging*  the  hordes  could  be  brought  back  with 
nf/on  or  they  could  foot  it  back  to  the  ranch. 
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Fred  agreed  to  it,  and  Tom  ordered  the  horses  taken  back 
the  next  day. 

Thus  they  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  their  safe¬ 
keeping. 

During  the  day  Terry  managed  to  buy  a  good-sized  tent 
from  two  discouraged  miners  who  wanted  to  leave  the  camp, 
and  they  stretched  it  alongside  of  their  New  York  friends’ 

4/  o 

tent,  so  they  practically  joined  forces. 

They  moved,  their  blankets  and  satchels  into  it. 

Their  bridles  and  saddles  went  back  with  the  horses. 

It  didn’t  take  the  claim  sellers  very  long  to  find  out  that 
Fred  and  Terry  were  anything  else  but  tenderfeet;  that 
they  knew  all  about  mining  both  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
they  were  not  men  who  could  be  bluffed,  either. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  Middleton  went  around  visiting  a 
number  of  claims.  Some  were  being  busily  worked;  others 
were  being  hawked  about  like  street  hawkers  in  the  large 
cities,  and  wonderful  stories  were  told  of  the  immense  yield 
of  paydirt. 

Finally  Middleton  said  to  Fred: 

“I  haven’t  told  you  about  it,  hut  I  bought  a  claim  just 
a  few  days  ago.  A  man  asked  originally  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  it,  and  I  went  down  into  it,  and  with  spade  and 
shovel  took  out  about  fifty  dollars  in  small  particles  of  gold.' 
I  suppose  if  1  had  had  more  experience  1  might  have  done 
better.” 

“Well,  that  was  a  pretty  good  yield,”  said  Fred.  “If  a 
tenderfoot  could  do  as  well,  an  experienced  miner  might  be 
able  to  double  it.  Show  me  where  it  is.” 

He  Jed  Fred  to  the  place,  and  when  he  saw  the  shaft 
deep  down  under  a  hill,  Fred  asked  him  why  he  hadn’t  put 
men  to  work  in  it. 

“I’ve  done  my  best.  I’ve  offered  ten  dollars  a  day  for 
two  good,  strong  miners,  but  not  one  could  I  get  to 
tackle  it.” 

“Middleton,  how  much  did  you  pay  for  this  claim?” 

“Ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“And  they  originally  asked  you  fifty  thousand  for  it?” 

“Yes.”  -  ' 

“Well,  that  is  a  considerable  come-down.  The  thought 
didn’t  occur  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  if  it  panned  out  any 
paydirt  they  wouldn’t  let  it  go  at  such  a  figure?” 

“No;  I  didn’t  think  of  it.” 

Just  then  a  big,  bearded  miner,  followed  by  Jialf  a  dozen 
others,  came  around  to  look  on  and  listen. 

The  big  miner  said  to  Fred : 

“I’m  the  man  who  sold  this  claim,  and  I  got  at  least 
twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  paydirt  out  of  it,  but  I 
struck  another  and  a  richer  one.  I  couldn’t  work  both,  so 
I  sold  it  cheap  to  your  friend  here.” 

“Yes;  very  cheap,”  said  Fred,  “but  perhaps  it  was  a  very 
expensive  purchase  for  him.  He  says  that  you  asked  him  at 
first  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  but  finally  let  him  have 
it  for  ten  thousand,  a  difference  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
a  considerable  drop-down.” 

“Yes;  it  is  the  way  merchants  and  other  people  do  when 
they  are  obliged  to  sell.  If  they  can’t  get  their  price  they 
take  their  customer's  price.” 
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“Yus,  i  know  that  is  the  rule;  but  if  you  got  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dust  out  of  it  it  would  have  been 
cheap  at  your  original  price.” 

The  man  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  asked: 

“Do  vou  doubt  my  word,  sir?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Fred,  very  promptly,  and  his  hand  went 
around  on  the  handle  of  his  revolver. 

“Well,  you  have  the  right  to  do  that,”  said  the  man,  very 

coolly. 

“Of  course  I  have!  This  is  a  free  country.”. 

The  man  turned  around  and  walked  away. 

Fred  took  a  spade  and  went  down  into  the  shaft  and 
shoveled  out  about  a  bushel  of  dirt,  and  there  wasn’t  a  cent’s 
worth  of  gold  in  it.. 

Fred  and  Middleton  then  walked  a  wav  from  the  shaft 

•/ 

talking  in  low  tones. 

As  they  strolled  back  Fred  noticed  the  big,  bearded  fellow 

following  them. 

He  noticed  two  others  climbing  over  a  knoll  just  behind 
him,  whilst  still  others  were  talking  earnestly  to  two  of 
Middleton’s  friends  who  had  come  out  with  him  over  by 
the  cabin  dear  the  claim. 

/  They  were  all  watching  and  listening  to  hear  what  Fred 
'  Y  saying. 

Veing  which,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said,  emphatically : 
II  tell  you,  you’ve  been  most  outrageously  swindled. 
x*/ere  isn’t  an  ounce  of  gold  in  that  claim  that  wasn’t  put 
there  to  deceive  you,  and  you’ll  never  see  your  money 

again.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“Yes,  just  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  am  living.  You’ve 
heard  about  salted  mines,  haven’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I’ve  read  about  them,  but  I  never  saw  one.  I 
believe  it  is  a  certain  amount  of  gold  sprinkled  about  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft  to  make  one  believe  that  it  is  pay¬ 
dirt.” 

“That  is  just  what  it  is,”  said  one. 

The  big,  bearded  fellow  was  standing  by  listening  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“Well,  how  am  I  to  get  out  of  it?”  Middleton  asked. 
“Well,  if  I  were  in  your  place  I’d  make  that  fellow  re¬ 
turn  the  money  or  just  fill  him  up  with  lead.” 

The  big  fellow  looked  at  Middleton,  and  a  sardonic  smile 
appeared  on  his  face.  > 

Evidently  he  had  his  hand  on  his  revolver  in  his  pocket- 
arid  stood  ready  to  use  it  if  he  saw  his  victim  ready  to  draw 

on  him. 

Middleton  looked  straight  in  his  eyes  as  if  undecided  what 
to  do.  To  he  swindled  to  the  tune  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  a  pretty  hard  blow.  ^ 

The  bearded  fellow  was  quick  to  notice  his  hesitation. 
Middleton  asked  him: 

“Did  you  salt  that  mine?” 

“I  did  not,  sir.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  I  red  spoke  up  and  asked  him  if  he  didn’t 
know  that  it  was  salted. 

“No,  1  did  not:  and  what's  more,  you  don't  know  it, 
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either,  for  it  has  not  been  salted.  If  you  say  it  is  you  an 
the  biggest  liar  in  this  camp.” 

Fred  jumped  at  him  and  knocked  his  right  arm  up  to 
keep  him  from  drawing,  and  tripped  him,  throwing  him 
on  the  ground. 

He  tried  to  draw  his  revolver,  but  Fred  practically  par¬ 
alyzed  his  arm  by  squeezing  it  with  that  mighty  grip  of 
his. 

He  took  the  weapon  from  him,  and,  handing  it  to  Mid¬ 
dleton,  said : 

“Shoot  any  man  who  interferes.”  Then  he  seized, the 
man  by  the  throat  and  choked  him  until  his  eyes  fairly 
bulged  out  on  his  cheeks. 

“Now,  you  return  that  ten  thousand  dollars,”  lie  said, 
“or  you  won’t  live  to  see  the  sun  set  this  day.” 

The  man  was  a  powerful  fellow,  but  with  Fred's  grip  on 
his  throat  he  was  as  a  mere* infant  in  his  hand. 

The  two  men  who  had  been  climbing  over  the  little  knoll 
just  above  Fred’s  and  Middleton’s  heads  started  to  hustle 
over  and  go  to  the  miner’s  assistance,  but  Middleton,  hav¬ 
ing  confidence  in  Fred’s  ability  to  manage  the  fellow, 
wheeled  around  and  leveled  the  revolver  at  them  and  they 
scrambled  back. 

They  called  several  of  their  companions  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  and  told  what  wras  going  on  just  over  the  knoll. 

Evidently  there  was  a  gang  of  them  working  the  game 
together. 

Just  then  Middleton  caught  sight  of  Terry,  who  was 
talking  with  some  miners  over  by  the  mining-house,  and 
he  called  to  him: 

“Terry,  come  here  quick!” 

Terry  and  the  other  two  brokers  came  running  to  the 
spot,  followed  by  the  two  swindlers  to  whom  he  had  been 
talking. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  FRED  EXPOSED  THE  CLAIM  SALTERS. 

As  Terry  dashed  up  to  the  place  he  caught  (sight  of  Fred 
struggling  with  a  big,  bearded  fellow  on  the  ground. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Middleton?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  that  fellow  and  some  others  sold  me  a  salted  mine 
for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Fred  found  it  out  and  accused 
him  and  he  called  Fred  a  liar.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done.” 

The  otTiers  who  came  up  were  evidently  friends  of  the 
swindler,  and  they  promptly  protested. 

Two  of  them  drew  their  revolvers  and  threatened  to  shoot 
if  Fearnot  didn't  release  his  grip  on  his  man. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  drew  his  weapon  and  said : 

“Stand  off,  now!  Let  them  tight  it  out.  If  them  is  any 
shooting  to  be  done  you  may  count  me  in.  too.” 

The  other  two  New  Yorkers,  who  had  followed  him  over, 
both  drew  t heir  weapons  and  declared  it  should  be  a  fair 
fight  or  they  would  shoot. 
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Due  of  than  noticed  a  hand  holding  a  revolver  aiming 
ou'r  'he  top  of  a  little  knoll  behind  Terry  and  Middleton, 
and  said: 

"Look  behind  you,  Terry." 

F  rry  looked  behind  and  saw  that  somebody  was  aiming 
a  revolver  at  Fred. 

All  he  could  see  was  the  hand  and  the  weapon. 

Instantlv  Terrv  raised  his  revolver  and  tired  at  the  hand, 
and  the  weapon  rolled  over  the  knoll  and  fell  at  Terry’s 
feet. 

His  bullet,  of  course,  had  disabled  the  fellow’s  hand. 

"Say,  Elsworth,”  said  Terry,  “hunt  up  Tom  Mason,  or 
else  go  to  our  tents  and  bring  the  three  Winchesters  you 
will  hnd  there.” 

Elsworth  started  off  on  a  run. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  later  he  came  back,  accompanied 
by  the  sheep  rancher  and  the  three  Winchesters. 

“Hello!  Hello!  What’s  the  trouble?”  Tom  asked. 

By  this  time  f  red  was  sitting  on  the  big,  bearded  miner, 
who  had  been  struggling  until  his  strength  had  practically 
given  out. 

“Say,  Tom,”  said  Fred,  “this  fellow  and  some  pals  of 
his  sold  Middleton  a  salted  claim.  He  made  the  mistake 
of  calling  me  a  liar  when  I  accused  him  of  it,  and  that  is 
what  the  trouble  is  about.  Now,  if  he  gets  away  alive  he 
will  have  to  pony  up  that  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

^Ollmr  miners  kept  running  up,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  much  excited. 

.One  big  fellow  drew  his  revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot 
^Fred  if  he  didn’t  let  up  on  his  pard. 

Tom  Mason  promptly  leveled  his  Winchester  at  him,  and 
laid :  *  _ 

f 

“If  ypu  mean  that,  Pard,  I’m  going  to  shoot  first.” 

The,  man  actually  dropped  his  revolver  on  the  ground  and 
held  up  both  his  hands. 

Thev  had  all  understood  that  he  was  a  ranchman,  and 
they  knew  generally  such  men  shoot,  and  shoot  straight. 

Fred  then  turned  and  looked  at  the  big,  bearded  miner 
and  said : 

“We  want  that  ten  thousand  dollars  for  that  salted 

mine.” 

“I  haven’t  got  it,”  the  fellow  replied. 

“So -much  the  worse  for  you,  then.  There  are  several  of 
F>r  fellows  engaged  in  this  sort  of  business,  and  I  guess 
yon  are  partners.  If  that  money  isn’t  paid  over  right  away 
will  swing  you  up  just  as  sure  as  you  got  the  money.  It^ 
is  not  my  money,  but  my  friend  from  New  York  innocently 
became  vour  victim.  Now,  you’ll  fiitd  yourself  a  great  deal 
worse  victim  than  he  is.” 

The  man  protested  that  the  mine  wasn’t  salted. 

“Stop  that  sort  of  talk,”  said  Fred.  “I  went  down  into 
;t  and  examined  it  myself.  I  bought  a  salted  mine  once 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  here,  and  the  man  who  sold  it 
to  me  saved  his  life  by  placing  several  hundred  miles  of  dirt 
between  us.” 

The  mino*  then  said  that  he  could  bring  a  dozen  men  to 
t },.,!■  \rdf\  gathered  twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth 

of  a  old  out  of  that  claim. 


“Oh,  yes!  Your  pals  will  swear  to  it,  of  course.  You 
may  have  done  so  and  got  all  there  was  in  it,  but  that  the 
mine  was  salted  any  honest  miner  would  swear.  However, 
I’m  not  going  to  call  upon  anybody  for  that  purpose.” 

“I  haven’t  got  the  money,”  said  he.  “1  sent  it  East.” 

“All  right,  then.  Tom,  have  you  got  any  rope  or  a  string 
of  any  land  that  is  strong  enough  to  swing  this  man  up?” 

“I've  got  a  piece  of  lariat  in  my  tent,”  said  Tom. 

“Bring  it  here,  then.  If  you  know  how  to  fix  a  hang¬ 
man’s  noose,  do  so,  and  if  you  don’t,  hand  it  over  to  Terry.” 

Tom  soon  returned  with  about  fifteen  feet  of  lariat. 

Tom  had  taken  part  in  lynchings  in  former  days  and  had 
the  hangman’s  noose  fixed  up  to  perfection. 

Meanwhile,  the  fellow’s  pals  were  hustling  around  rais¬ 
ing  an  alarm  that  the  miner  was  being  held  up  and  robbed. 

Several  miners  began  running  up  to  see  about  it. 

Middleton,  who  was  a  pretty  good  talker,  explained  to 
them  that  the  holdup  was  only  an  attempt  to  get  back  the 
money  he  had  been  robbed  of  in  buying  a  salted  claim 
from  the  old  miner. 

Any  honest  miner  is  always  ready  to  lynch  another  who 
sells  a  man  a  salted  claim,  and  almost  to  a  man  they  sung 
out : 

“Then  let’s  swing  him  up.” 

“Hold  on!’  said  Fred.  “We  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  We 
want  ten  thousand  dollars  out  of  him.” 

Then  he  looked  at  the  man  he  was  holding  down  and 
asked  him- what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

“I  haven’t  got  the  money,  and  if  you  hang  me  you’ll 
hang  an  innocent  man.” 

Several  of  the  other  miners  then  asked  if  it  was  really 
true  that  the  mine  had  been  salted. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “I  went  down  into  it  myself  and 
shoveled  out  a  lot  of  dirt.  I  don’t  believe  that  there  ever 
came  as  much  as  an  ounce  of  gold  out  of  that  claim.  Now, 
I’ll  hold  him  here  until  some  of  you  go  down  into  the  mine 
and  see  for  yourselves.  Every  experienced  miner  ought  to 
know  what  a  salted  claim  is.” 

Two  men  volunteered  to  go  and  examine  the  claim. 

Middleton  went  along  to  show  it  to  them,  and  they  made 
a  most  thorough  examination,  and  both  agreed  that  the 
mine  had  been  salted. 

When  they  came  back  and  reported  it  there  was  almost  a 
unanimous  call  for  a  lynching. 

One  of  them  took  a  lariat  that  Tom  had  brought  back 
from  the  tent  and  put  it  over  the  fellow’s  head  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground  under  Fred. 

“Now  hold  on,  boys,”  said  Fr°d-  “We  don’t  want  to 
swing  him  up  before  we  get  back  that  money.” 

“1/tell  you  I  haven’t  got  the  money,”  the  man  protested. 

“So  much  the  worse  for  you  then.  My  friend  Middleton 
will  lose  it  and  you  will  lose  your  life,  and  you  won’t  be 
the  only  one,  either.  There  is  a  gang  of  you  working  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  got  four  of  them  spotted  already.  If  any¬ 
one  of  them  knows  where  you  have  placed  your  money  he 
can  save  your  life  by  producing  it.” 

“Say,  Mister,”  called  out  one  of  the  honest  miners,  “we 
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haven’t  got  much  time  to  wait  here,  so  just  let  us  swing 
him  up  and  we  will  go  back  to  our' claims.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  who  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  man  scrambled  up  to  his  feet  as  quick  as  a  flash,  but 
he  was  disarmed  and  could  do  no  harm. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  search  you  to  see  if 
you  have  any  little  gold  pebbles  about  you;  then  escort  you 
back  to  that  claim  and  let  you  go  down  into  it  with  a  spade. 
If  you  can  throw  out  a  cent’s  worth  of  gold  I’ll  let  you  go.” 

The  fellow  didn’t  say  anything.  He  saw  that  he  was 
caught  dead  to  rights,  and  that  there  was  a  gang  of  angry 
men  around  him  ready  to  swing  him  up;  so  he  turned  to 
one  of  his  pals  and  asked  him  if  he  could  lend  him  ten 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold-dust. 

“Yes;  I  guess  I  can  raise  about  that  much.” 

“Then  you’d  better  bring  it  here,”  said  Fred. 

The  fellow  hurried  off  and  was  gone  about  a  half  hour. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  kept  gathering. 

The  prisoner  had  begun  to  get  the  noose  over  his  neck. 

“Just  let  that  cravat  alone,”  said  Fred. 

The  man  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Fred  gave  it  a  jerk  that  drew  it  so  tightly  around  his 
neck  that  he  could  hardly  breathe,  but  by  and  by  his  pal 
returned  with  a  canvas  hag  full  of  gold  nuggets. 

“Terry,  go  and  have  that  weighed  somewhere,”  said 
Fred,  and  he  and  Middleton  and  another  went  along  to  see 
it  weighed. 

It  weighed  pretty  close  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
so  Terry  reported,  and  the  bag  was  handed  over  to  Middle- 
ton,  who  had  paid  good  money  for  the  claim. 

“Now,  Middleton,”  said  Fred,  “are  you  satisfied?” 

“Yes,”  said  Middleton;  “I’m  satisfied.” 

Then  Fred  faced  the  men  who  wanted  to  lynch  the  vil¬ 
lain. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “justice  is  satisfied.  I 
don’t  believe  in  lynching.  Just  let  me  make  a  suggestion 
to  you,  and  that  is  to  give  warning  to  this  man  and  his  pals, 
who  have  been  selling  salted  mines  with  him,  to  leave  the 
gold  field,  at  least  down  in  this  territory,  immediately, 
under  penalty  of  being  hanged  if  they  ever  show  up  in 
these  diggings  again.  What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

“All  right,”  sung  out  at  least  twenty  of  them. 

“Do  you  understand  that?”  Fred  asked  the  prisoner. 

“Yes,  but  I  have  other  and  good  claims,  and  I  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  sell  them.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  sell  any  more  salted  claims. 
The  fact  is.  there  isn’t  a  man  in  this  region  who  would  buy 
any  claim  from  you  after  the  present  exposure.  If  there 
are  any  claims  here  that  are  worth  anything,  there  are 
plenty  of  honest  miners  here  who  would  look  after  the  sale 
of  them  for  you  and  send  the  money  to  any  point  you  rtiight 
designate.” 

He  called  on  several  men  in  the  crowd  to  undertake  the 
job  for  him,  but  they  flatly  refused,  saying  they  would  have 
noiAXg  to  do  with  salted  claims. 

“Now,  you  want  to  get  away  just  as  quick  as  you  can,” 
said  Fred,  taking  the  lariat  from  his  neck.  “You  want  to 
take  a  straight  march.  We  don’t  care  which  way  you  go, 


north,  east,  west  or  south,  but  if  you  are  found  in  the^e 
diggings  to-morrow  morning,  or  even  a  couple  of  hours 
from  now,  up  you  will  swing.” 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  dreamed  of  the  number  of  men  • 
who  were  concerned  in  salting  claims  who  were  connected 
with  him. 

They  had  come  around  to  help  the  miner  out  of  his  trou¬ 
ble,  but  .  they  found  such  a  formidable  array  against  him 
that  they  decided  to  remain  quiet  and  say  nothing. 

He  started  off  in  a  northward  direction,  and  only  two 
men  joined  him  and  went  with  him. 

“Terry,  who  was  that  you  shot  at  awhile  ago?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know!  I  saw  a  hand  pointing  a  revolver 
at  you  just  over  the  top  of  that  knoll,  and  I  fired  at  it,  and 
I  guess  that  fellow  won’t  do  any  more  scratching  with  that 
hand,  for  his  revolver  rolled  down  the  knoll  and  fell  at  my 
feet.  I  picked  it  up  and  have^it  in  my  pocket  now.” 

A  number  of  miners  got  around  Fred  to  shake  hands 
with  him  and  congratulate  him  on  his  success  in  compell¬ 
ing  the  swindler  to  return  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

Whilst  talking  with  them  Fred’s  eyes  rested  on  a  miner 
in  the  crowd  standing  off  at  a  little  distance  who  had  twice 
that  dav  tried  to  sell  him  a  claim,  so  he  looked  at  him  and 
said : 

“Say,  Mister,  if  that  claim  of  yours  that  you  offered  me  j 
early  this  morning  is  not  a  salted  one  I’m  ready  to  ixiy^ft, 
if  it  shows  up  all  right.” 

“Pard,  I  sold  it  about  an  hour  after  you  refused  to 
take  it.”  %  9 

“All  right,  then.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  the  market." 

“No.  It  is  already  disposed  of.” 

“What  did  you  get  for  it?”  j 

“Twenty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Well,  you  asked  me  thirtv  thousand  dollars  for  it.” 

“Yes,  and  I  would  have  taken  it  if  you  had  accepted  the 
offer.”  ^ 


Quite  a  number  of  the  miners  laughed,  and  Fred  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  believe  you.” 

Pretty  soon  the  man  went  away,  and  another  miner 
came  up  to  Fred,  and  said: 

“Do  you  know  who  bought  that  claim?” 

“No,  I  do  not,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  whoever  it  is  was  badly  swindled.  When  the1 
man  commenced  sinking  his  shaft  he  did  get  a  few  par¬ 
ticles  of  gold ;  but  I  don’t  believe  it  has  panned  out  as 
much  as  a  thousand  dollars  since  the  first  stroke  of  the 
pick.” 

“Well,  let  the  man  who  bought  it  do  the  squealing.  I 
hope,  though,  he  has  got  a  bargain.” 

“I  know,  though,  that  he  hasn’t,”  said  another  miner 
standing  bv,  “for  ,as  a  general  rule,  if  a  mine  is  panning 
out  profitably  it  eannot  be  bought  cheap.  The  miner  works 
on  it  easily,  expecting  even’  minute  to  strike  it  rich." 

“Say,  if  he  is  a  claim  salter  you  had  better  go  to  the 
claim  he  has  sold  and  see  the  purchaser  about  it,  A 
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'.uine!  of  experience  always  knows  if  a  mine  is  salted,  after 
a  slight  investigation.” 

Several  miners  went  to  the  claim,  led  bv  the  fellow  who 
•  ilked  so  suspiciously  about  it. 

A  little  investigation  showed  that  the  mine  had -been 
salted.  The  salters  had  been  pretty  liberal  in  scattering 
the  gold  about. 

The  owner  soon  learned  his  loss,  and  he  became  .almost 
frantic  about  it. 

Several  miners  went  with  him  in  search  of  the  swindler. 

He  was  tracked  about  two  miles  up  through  the  gold 
fields,  and  was  found  talking  with  a  miner  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  sell  his  claim. 

The  purchaser,  with  his  pistol  cocked,  got  the  drop  on 
him,  and  said: 

“It  is  death,  or  the  return  of  my  money.” 

The  miner  to  whom  the  other  was  talking  drew  his  re¬ 
volver,  and  said; 

“If  you  shoot  my  friend  I'll  finish  you.” 

Another  miner  retorted: 

“And  I'll  finish  vou !” 

There  were  four  men  facing  revolvers. 

The  fellow  who  had  bought  the  salted  mine  wras  a  green¬ 
horn,  so  far  as  the  mining  business  was  concerned,  but 
he  was  a  bad  man  to  fool  with;  in  fact,  he  was  a  shooter, 
and  said  afterward  that  he  had  killed  two  men  within 
year. 

His  victimizer  protested  that  the  mine  was  not  salted. 

“Never  mind.  We  have  inspected  it,  and  we  know 
that  it  has  been  salted;  so  if  you  don't  begin  shelling  out 
I'll  blow  your  brains  out  w\hen  I  count  five,”  and  he  began 

counting. 

When  he  had  counted  three  the  man  said : 

“Hold  on !  I'll  give  you  back  the  money.” 

“All  right;  just  shell  out.” 

The  man,  right  under  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  in 
the  hands  of  his  victim,  opened  his  red  flannel  shirt  and 
unbuckled  a  money  belt  from  around  his  waist. 

As  he  did  so  he  looked  his  victim  straight  in  the  eyes, 
as  if  waiting  to  catch  him  looking  elsewhere ;  but  the  fel¬ 
low  was  too  sharp  for  him. 

He  noticed  the  man’s  hand  clutch  the  handle  of  his 
ifeWiv&r  while  unbuckling  his  belt. 

“Look  out,  now!”  he  warned.  “If  you  attempt  to  draw 
that  revolver  it  will  the  the  last  time  you  will  ever  touch  it.” 

Ail  the  same  the  fellow  drew  the  belt  from  around 
his  waist  and  dangled  it  before  his  victim's  eyes. 

The  fellow  couldn’t  help  looking  at  it,  for  it  was  fat 

with  the  contents  stuffed  in  it. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  other  fellow  whipped  out  his  re¬ 
volver  and  fired. 

The  bullet  grazed  the  fellow's  side  just  enough  to  make 
it  bring  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  but  the  next  moment  his 
victim  fired  and  shot  the  swindler. 

“  You  plaved  that  trick  pretty  well,  old  fellow,”  he  re¬ 
in;!  rkerl,  “but  you  lost,”  and  he  picked  up  the  bolt,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground. 


“Look  here,”  said  the  dead  man’s  friend,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  his  claim.  “You  had  better  count  the  contents 
of  that  belt.  All  you  are  entitled  to  is  the  money  you 
paid  him.” 

“How  much  hre  you  entitled  to?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“None  at  all.  I  know  his  family,  and  will  send  the 
balance  to  them.” 

“I'll  do  the  sending  myself.  Kindly  give  'the  address 
of  his  family.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  STRUCK  GOLD. 

The  miner  refused  to  give  the  address  of  his  friend’s 
family,  and  threatened  to  charge  the  man  with  highway 
robbery  if  he  took  more  than  he  had  paid  for  the  claim. 

The  man  looked  at  him,  and  said: 

“Look  here,  I  didn’t  give  him  all  the  money  I  had. 
I  have  some  yet.  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  against 
a  ten  dollar  bill,  that  you  are  sitting  now  over  a  salted 
claim  and  trying  to  sell  it.” 

Several  miners  had  come  up  on  hearing  the  shot. 

“I’ll  take  the  bet,”  said  the  man. 

“All  right.  Put  up  your  ten  dollars,  and  I'll  put  up 
a  thousand,”  and  he  pulled  a  wad  of  bills  from  his  pocket 
and  began  counting  them  out. 

Jupt  then  Tom  Mason  came  up,  trailing  a  man  whom  he 
suspected  of  being  a  mine  salter. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  him  the, man  with  the  money  belt 
called  to  him  to  hold  the  stakes. 

“All  right,”  said  Tom,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  money. 

The  man  let  him  have  it. 

“Now  put  up  your  ten  dollars,”  said  he  to  the  miner. 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't  got  that  much 
money  with  me.” 

“No:  you  are  just  dead  broke  and  have  salted  your 
claim  and  want  to  sell  it.  Now,  I'll  give  any  man  ten 
dollars  to  go  down  into  this  claim  and  examine  it,  and 
tell  the  truth  about  it.” 

The  other  man  threatened  to  shoot  any  man  that  went 
down  into  his  claim  without  his  consent. 

The  other  miners  immediately  seized  him,  disarmed  him, 
and  two  of  them  went  down  and  examined  the  claim. 

They  found  about  fifty  dollars  worth  of  loose  gold  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  a  way  that  told  at  first  glance  that  it  had 
been  salted.  But  to  make  sure  they  used  pick  and  spade, 
and  when  they  came  up  again  they  pronounced  it  a  salted 
claim.  The  miners,  enraged  at  the  frequency  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  got  a  rope  and  swung  him  up. 

That  evening  criers  were  sent,  out  all  over  the  diggings, 
calling  for  a  meeting  of  honest  miners  to  discuss  what 
steps  to  take  to  punish  the  salters. 

Nearly  a  thousand  miners  gathered  in  front  of  the  tent 
i  that  covered  a  big  saloon. 
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Fred  and  Terry  were  on  hand,  and  some  of  the  miners 
recognized  them,  and  began  calling  for  both  of  them. 

Fred  saw  that  the  honest  miners  were  ripe  for  mischief, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  nerve  and  caution  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  general  lynching  in  the  camp. 

He  spoke  eloquently,  and  the  miners  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest. 

They  recognized  him  as  an  orator  and  a  level-headed 
young  man. 

“My  friends,”  said  he,  “there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
there  are  many  salted  claims  in  these  diggings.  Of  course 
no  experienced  miner  can  be  fooled  by  any  of  them,  but 
there  are  newcomers  arriving  every  hour  in  the  day,  all 
eager  to  make  their  fortunes.  They  are  astounded  at  the 
number  of  good,  well  paying  claims  that  are  offered  them, 
and  they  are  so  anxious  to  buy  that  they  don’t  stop  to 
think  of  the  risk  they  are  running.  We  want  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  and  I  suggest  that  we  adopt  this  resolution : 

“Resolved,  that  from  and  after  this  date  any  man  caught 
offering  a  salted  claim  for  sale  shall,  on  proof  of  guilt, 
be  hanged  instantly.” 

♦ 

A  great  shout  of  approval  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

“The  motion  is  carried,”  said  Fred,  “and  now,  my 
friends,  let  me  advise  you  to  be  moderate  and  sure.  Don’t 
go  about  suspecting  and  accusing  men,  but  just  wait  till 
one  of  the  villains  sells  a  salted  claim.  Then  take  him 
out  and  hang  him.  Now,  my  pard  and  myself  were  out 
a  few  years  ago,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
here  in  the  silver  diggings.  A  man  salted  a  claim  and 
sold  it  to  us.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  salt  it  down  deep, 
and  we  dug  down  fully  three  feet  and  found  what  we 
thought  was  pay  dirt.  Some  of  the  pals  of  the  villain  cir¬ 
culated  the  report  that  we  had  bought  a  salted  mine.  We 
soon  found  it  out,  but  our  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
its  being  known  that  we  were  such  easy  marks;  so  we 
decided  to  keep  on  digging  and  bragging  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  good  pay  dirt.  Other  miners,  who  had  heard  how  we 
had  been  victimized,  came  around  to  look  and  laugh  at 
us.  Bv  and  by  my  pard  struck  a  big  silver  nugget  that 
weighed  forty  pounds  with  all  the  dirt  washed  off  it.  The 
men  who  salted  the  mine  had  neglected  to  dig  deep  enough. 
Wc  kept  on  digging,  and  struck  two  more  big  nuggets, 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  best  find  in  the  whole  region. 
Men  came  along  and  offered  us  big  money  for  our  claim, 
and,  after  getting  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  claim  we  sold  it  for  double  that  amount.  We  af¬ 
terward  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  nuggets  brought 
out.” 

“Aou  didn’t  salt  it,  eh?”  sung  out  a  big  miner. 

“No,  sir.  The  purchaser  got  a  larger  nugget  out  of  it 
than  we  did.  From  laughing  at  us,  every  miner  in  the 
diggings  began  laughing  at  the  man  who  sold  us  the  claim, 
and  they  made  life  a  burden  to  him  and  his  pals.  They 
were  so  ashamed  of  themselves  that  they  lay  dead  drunk 
for  nearly  a  week.  When  they  got  over  the  spree  every 
miner  in  the  diggings  called  them  ‘salt,’  and  tliev  soon 
left  the  diggings  altogether.  And  I’ve  never  seen  a  man 


:  yet  who  knew  what  become  of  them.  Now,  my  friends,  I 
want  you  to  hear  my  partner,  who  can  tell  you  some  things 
that  I  think  will  interest  you.” 

With  that  he  introduced  Terry,  and  for  ljalf  an  hour 
Tensy  kept  them  roaring  with  laughter. 

It  was  a  rough  crowd,  but  they  were  as  fond  of  a  good 
story  as  most  refined  people;  so  he  gave  Sam  Innes*  famous 
recitation  of  the  country  swain,  and  fully  five  hundred  re¬ 
volvers  were  fired  up  in  the  air,  which  was  one  of  their 
ways  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  a  good  story. 

Several  men  were  hit  on  the  head  by  the  bullets  as  they 
came  down. 

They  simply  jumped,  laughed,  and  the  merriment 
went  on. 

When  Terry  wanted  to  stop  they  kept  yelling  at  him: 

“Go  on !” 

He  related  several  more  stories. 

Several  miners  then  offered  resolutions  of  thanks,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  listen  to.  They  voted  Fred  the  finest 
orator  they  had  ever  heard,  and  Terry  the  funniest.  Then, 
of  course,  they  must  pledge  the  health  of  the  two  orators 
in  a  more  tangible  way,  the  wine  cup. 

Fred  had  to  get  up  on  the  log  and  state  that  they  were 
total  abstainers;  that  they  had  kept  alive  and  well  as  long 
as  they  had  by  keeping  away  from  strong  drink. 

When  they  returned  to  their  tents  Middleton,  Ellsworth 
and  Brown  spent  nearly  half  the  night  laughing  at -things- 
Terry  said  in  his  speech. 

“I  think  it  was  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,”  remarked  Middleton. 

“Yes,”  said  Brown,  “and  it  is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  for  us.  It  put  the  crowed  in  good  humor,  and 
it  made  a  friend  of  every  honest  miner  in  the  camp.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “Terry  is  good  at  that.  One  who 
makes  the  crowd  laugh  always  wins.  While  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  I  was  watching  the  faces  of  the  miners,  and  I  saw 
men  who  kept  scowling  all  the  time,  but  occasionally  he 
forced  a  smile  in  spite  of  them.  I’m  quite  sure  that  I 
could  go  among  them  and  pick  out  a  score  of  claim  salters.” 

“I'm  sure  I  could,”  added  Terry;  “but  we’ve  got  them' 
on  the  run.  The  whole  camp  has  threatened  to  swing 
up  the  next  one  caught  in  the  business,  and  that  harg>pven  II 
those  villains  a  fright  that  they  won’t  get  over  soon." 

“Now  let  me  tell  you  something  about  that,”  said  Fred. 
“Probably  very  few  of  the  claim  salters  believe  that  the 
men  meant  it  when  they  voted  for  it,  and  the  business 
will  go  on  just  the  same  until  a  few  of  them  are  strung  up. 
Even  in  the  best  sections  of  the  country  villains  take 
desperate  chances.  In  the  cities  the  burglar  knows  what 
the  law  is,  yet  he  will  enter  houses  and  steal.  When  a 
man  has  dug  a  hole  pretty  deep  in  the  ground  and  fails  to 
find  any  pay  dirt,  the  temptation  to  salt  it  and  catch  a 
tenderfoot  is  almost  irresistible.  By  the  way.  Middleton, 
you  want  to  hide  that  bag  of  dust  in  a  safe  place." 

“I’ve  already  got  it  in  a  belt  around  my  waist,"  re- 
marked  Middleton. 

“Yes,  that  is  a  pretty  safe  place  to  carry  it;  but  vo 
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donk  want  to  place  yourself  where  you  can  be  knocked  out 
and  the  dust  taken  a  wav  from  you  before  you  can  recover. 
Always  keep  with  the  crowd.” 

That  is  what  1  am  going  to  do.  Those  villains  were 
pretty  well  supplied.  Instead  of  giving  me  back  the  money 
1  paid  in  they've  got  that  concealed  somewhere,  and  it 
shows  that  they  have  been  doing  a  pretty  good  business.” 

“Yes,  there  are  several  miners  who  bought  salted  claims 
and  never  found  it  out.  They  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  vein  of  gold  had  run  out.” 

“Well,  the  next  man  who  sells  me  a  salted  claim,”  re¬ 
marked  Middleton,  “I'm  just  going  to  get  the  drop  on 
him,  and  if  he  does  not  return^  the  money  I  will  open 
fire  on  him.” 

“I'll  tell  you  a  better  way  than  that,”  said  Fred,  “and 
that  is  not  to  buy  any  salted  claim.  Buy  no  claims  at 
all  until  Terrv  and  I,  or  Tom  here  have  first  examined  it. 
None  of  them  can  salt  a  claim  so  thoroughly  that  I  can’t 
discover  it  within  ten  minutes  after  I  get  a  few  spades- 
ful  of  earth  out  of  it.” 

“How  do  they  manage  to  do  it?”  Ellsworth  inquired. 

“Why,  they’ll  get  several  ounces  of  small  particles  of 
gold  and  dig  up  a  lot  of  earth,  sprinkle  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  then  sprinkle  the  particles  of  gold  about  in 
,  Mt  and  cover  it  up.  Then  they  tramp  it  down  until  it  is 
liardfso  as  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  the  solid 
earth  that  you  find  the  gold  in.  But  it  would  take  a  pile 
driver  to  pack  the  earth  so  hard  that  a  man  can’t  tell  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  earth  that  has  been  once 
dug  up.  The  first  salted  claim  I  ever  investigated  was  the 
one  Terry  and  I  bought  up  in  the  silver  diggings.  Then 
I  made  them  a  study,  and  I  guess  it  will  take  a  pretty  sharp 
fellow  to  fool  me  again.” 

A  few  days  later  Ellsworth  was  offered  a  very  tempting 
prize,  judging  from  what  the  owner  had  said  about  it. 

The  owner  of  the  claim  brought  four  miners  to  swear 
that  he  had  gotten  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold 

out  of  it. 

That  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  mine 

was  valuable. 

I**  man  wanted  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

Tdlsworth  told  him  that  he  would  give  the  half  of  that 
for  it  if  the  owner  would  consent  to  let  Fearnot  and  01- 
I  cott  examine  it  thoroughly. 

“Look  here,”  .said  the  owner,  “I  don’t  want  to  have 
I  anything  to  do  with  those  fellows.”  , 

“Why,  what  i-  the  matter  with  them?” 

“Whv,  they  have  created  more  disturbances  in  these  dig¬ 
gings  than  any  other  men  who  have  ever  been  here.  You 
can  let  anv  of  these  gentlemen,  though,  go  down  and  ex- 
|  amine  it  for  you.  They  are  old,  experienced  miners.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  don’t  know  them  personally,  but 
I  do  know  Fearnot  ^id  Olcott — knew  them  back  in  New 
York  f  arn  not  dotting  the  word  of  your  friends  in  the 
kvjfrt .  but  it  is  a  matter  of  business  with  me.  If  Fred  and 
Terry  say  the  claim  is  all  right  I’ll  take  it  at  twenty-five 


thousand  dollars.  If  they  don’t  1  won’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.” 

“Well,  1  won’t  let  them  go  down  into  my  claim.  If 
they  should  make  a  mistake  and  say  it  is  salted  it  would 
raise  an  a  la  rip,  and  I’d  be  swung  up  to  the  nearest  tree  ten 
minutes  later.” 

“All  right.  I  won’t  buy  any  claim  in  these  diggings 
unless  those  friends  of  mine,  whose  word  is  sufficient  with 
me,  have  a  chance  to  examine  it.” 

“Then  it’s  no  trade,”  said  the  owner. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Ellsworth  called  Fred’s  and  Terry’s 
attention  to  the  claim  and.  the  offer  he  made  for  it,  on 
condition  that  they  were  permitted  to  examine  it. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Were  he  an  honest  miner, 
he  would  very-  readily  consent  for  any  miner  in  these  dig¬ 
gings  to  examine  his  claim.  Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  this  business.  I  think  that  all  the  gold  in 
these  diggings  runs  in  a  certain  direction  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  pay  dirt  is  being  found.  I’ve  been  looking 
around,  and  there  isn’t  a  claim  yielding  pay  dirt  down 
below  a  certain  line.” 

“I  have  noticed  that,  too,”  said  Terry. 

“I  haven’t  heard  of  a  claim  being  offered  for  sale,”  said 
Fred,  “on  this  side  of  the  creek  half  a  mile  above  here. 
Now,  I  propose  that  we  all  go  out  prospecting,  for  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  a  claim  that  will  give  up  its 
purchase  money.”  v 

“Well,”  said  Middleton,  “neither  Ellsworth  nor  Brown 
nor  myself  know  any  more  about  prospecting  for  gold  than 
the  veriest  greenhorn  that  ever  came  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  came  out  with  the  intention  of  buying  a  claim.” 

“Well,  you  have  a  better  chance  to  find  pay  dirt  by  dig¬ 
ging  for  it  than  by  buying  a  hole  in  the  ground.  If  a 
man  strikes  good  pay  dirt  he  is  not  going  to  sell  it  at 
a  low  price,  for  it  is  natural  for  him  to  think  there  is  a 
great  quantity  right  under  his  feet;  so  he  is  going  to  dig 
for  it,  and  he  is  not  going  to  sell  it  unless  he  can  get  a 
fortune  for  it.  Now  let  Ellsworth  and  Brown  stay  here 
and  take  care  of  the  tent,  while  Terry  and  I,  with  Tom  and 
Middleton,  go  up  across  the  creek  and  prospect  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Well,  where  will  we  come  in  if  you  find  any  pay  dirt?” 
Brown  and  Ellsworth  asked. 

“We  will  all  share  alike,”  said  Fred.  “If  we  find  pay 
dirt  we  will  let  you  know,  so  each  one  can  stake  out  a 
claim  close  by.” 

They  agreed  to  that;  so  the  party  of  four  started  out  to 
spend  the  day  prospecting. 

They  had  to  go  a  preity  good  distance,  for  miners  had 
taken  the  same  view  of  the  locality  that  Fred  and  Terry 
had,  and  claims  were  staked  out  for  a  cpuple  of  miles  along 
the  row  of  hills  beyond  the  creek,  and  their  owners  were 
vigorously  at  work  in  them. 

Everywhere  they  went  Fred  and  Terry  were  recognized 
by  the  miners,  and  received  many  pleasant  greetings. 

They  had  heard  them  speak  at  the  massmeeting  and 
•were  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  to  them. 
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Whenever  they  made  inquiries  as  to  how  their  claims  j  “All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Tom,  you  follow  up  the  gully 
were  panning  out  they  received  frank  answers.  and  see  if  you  can  find  another  hole  filled  up  with  rand. 

At  last,  up  among  the  hills,  Fred  and  Terry  both  stopped  j  You  may  be  sure  that  down  below  the  sand  you  will  find 
and  gazed  at  the  formation  of  gullies  that  had  been  cut  ■  more  pockets  of  the  yellow  stuff.  We  want  to  aecu re  everyone 
by  floods  during  the  rainy  seasons.  !  of  them  ^fore  anyone  else  comes  along,  for  a  miner  who 

Fred  looked  at  a  place  where  the  hard  earth  had  turned  finds  one  will  have  the  right  to  claim  it.” 
waters  rather  abruptly,  and  made  big  pockets  full  of  M  ell,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  hunting  for  one 

myself?”  asked  Middleton. 


“Do  so,  and  when  vou  find  it  throw  out  a  few  spadesful 


sand. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “here  is  a  chance  to  lind  out  whether 
there  is  any  gold  in  these  hills  or  not.  For  a  number  of 
years  great  rushing  floods  have  passed  through  this  gulch, 
and  if  there  is  any  gold  where  these  waters  came  from, 
it  has  been  deposited  in  these  pockets,  in  sand.  Now, 
let’s  look  for  it.” 

Terry  got  down  into  the  deep  gully  and  began  throw¬ 
ing  up  spadesful  of  sand. 

After  about  a  dozen  spadesful  of  sand  had  been  thrown 
out  Fred,  who  was  leaning  down  examining  each  spadeful, 
suddenly  called  to  Middleton  : 

“Just  look  at  that,  will  you?”  pointing  to  the  bright  par¬ 
ticles  of  gold  that  showed  up  in  the  last  spadeful  that  was 
thrown  out. 

“There  is  a  handful  for  you.” 

Tom  and  Middleton  knelt  down  and  gazed  at  it. 

“What  is  it?”  Terry  asked,  down  in  the  gully. 

“Only  a  handful  of  the  yellow  stuff,”  said  Fred.  “Just 
skim  off  the  sand,  and  you  will  probably  find  a  quart  or  two 
of  the  stuff  down  a  little  deeper.” 

So  Terry  knelt  down,  and  with  his  hands  raked  away  the 
sand  until  he  found  the  deposit. 

“Here  it  is  !  Here  it  is !”  he  called  out,  enthusiastically. 

“I  don’t  understand  this  thing,”  said  Middleton. 

“Well,  I’ll  explain  to  you,”  said  Fred.  “This  is  known 
among  miners  as  a  pocket.  It  may  be  several  hundred 
yards,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here  where  these  little 
particles  of  gold  came  from.  The  heavy  rains  through 
the  winter  cut  through  the  earth  and  wash  great  quantities 
of  it  down  this  gully.  Being  so  much  heavier  than  the 
sand,  when  it  rushes  over  these  holes  it  sinks  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  current  takes  the  earth  farther  down  toward 
the  creek.  I’ve  known  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  gold  to  be  taken  out  of  a  hole  not  bigger  than 
a  half  bushel  measure.  It  is  known  as  pocket  mining.” 

“Well,  let’s  fill  our  pockets  with  it,”  suggested  Mid¬ 
dleton. 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Terry  threw  out  all  the  particles  of  gold  that  he  found 
in  the  pocket,  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  it. 

“That’s  all,  Fred,”  he  remarked,  as  he  threw  out  the  last 
spadeful. 


of  sand,  and  that  will  make  it  your  claim.” 

In  a  few  minutes  all  four  of  them  were  going  up  the 
gully  looking  for  pockets  of  sand. 

Tom  soon  found  a  rich  one. 

He  had  knowledge  enough  of  the  business  to  know  how 
to  find  the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  pocket. 

Middleton,  though,  simply  skimmed  off  a  few  spadesful 
of  clear  sand  and  threw  it  out. 

Fred  found  another. 

Then  Terry,  going  still  higher  above,  found  one,  rather 
small,  from  which  he  threw  out  the  sand  and  filled  his 
pockets  full  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Fred  did  his  own  mining,  and  cleared  up  the  pockets 
that  he  found. 

When  he  and  Terry  had  finished  up  theirs  they  went  to 
Tom’s  and  Middleton’s  with  them. 

Altogether  they  made  a  big  haul,  for  their  pock^is^cTe- 
filled  with  the  fine  little  yellow  grains  of  gold. 

The  metal  being  very  heavy,  it  made  a  hard  pull  on  ' 
their  pockets. 

Of  course  Middleton  was  very  much  excited. 

It  was  his  first  experience  at  mining. 

“Now7,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  go  down  to  the  creek, 
wThere  this,  gully  empties  into  it.  The  waters  have  been 
rushing  down  here  for  many  years,  and  during  that  time, 
with  every  big  rain  quantities  of  gold  particles  were  washed 
down  by  it.  We  want  to  stake  off  a  claim,  for  there  may 
be  a  rich  mine  near  the  creek,  and  probably  several  pockets 
betw  een  here  and  there.  The  higher  up  wre  go  the  smaller 
the  pockets  will  be.  Then  w7e  will  go  back  to  our  tents 
and  empty  our  pockets.  We  must  be  extremely  careful, 
though,  not  to  let  it  become  known  to  the  otho 
I  suggest  that  we  take  a  roundabout  way.  Go 
the  creek  and  make  a  detour  for  about  a  mile:  s 
find  out  we  have  found  gold  they  will  go  back  in  that  di¬ 
rection  instead  of  coming  here.” 

o  f 

They  acted  on  his  suggestions  very  promptly. 

Fred  said  that  he  wrould  stay  there  until  they  returned, 
for  fear  that  somebody  would  come  along  and  begin  dig¬ 
ging  there  near  the  creek. 

The  other  three  went  back  to  their  headquarters  and 
deposited  their  findings  with  Ellsworth  and  Brown. 

Then  thev  returned,  and  found  Fred  had  uncovered  an-  i 
other  splendid  pocket,  containing  many  thousand  dollars’ 
wortli  of  small  particles  of  gold. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  “this  is  rich.  Bm  how  in  tl 
are  going  to  get  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the 
1  problem.” 


"TWters. 
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“Aiy  you  sure  there  is  any  here?”  Middleton  asked. 

“^es,  there  must  be.” 

^  "  How  is  it  that  the  current  of  the  creek  hasn't  washed 

it  a  wav  ?■' 

"  Because  tlie  current  isn't  strong  enough  and  there  isn't 
elevation  enough,  for  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  pretty  much 
a  dead  level.  You'll  find  the  gold  deep  down  in  the  sand. 
Tne  elevation  of  the  hill  makes  a  strong  current  during  a 
rainstorm  :  hence  it  works  differently  in  those  gullies.” 

M  hile  they  were  working  it  a  couple  of  prospecting 
miners  came  along  and  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  at  once 
they  started  up  the  hill  looking  for  pockets. 

They  found*  though,  that  somebody  had  been  along 
ahead  of  them. 

Then  they  rushed  down  the  hill  to  -the  creek,  but  found 
that  Fred  had  staked  the  claim  clear  across  the  creek;  so 
as  to  secure  the  width  of  it  across  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

They  had  to  stake  their  claims  below  where  the  gully 
emptied  into  the  stream. 

Finally  one  of  them  asked  Fred  if  he  would  sell  his 
claim  across  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  worth,”  he  replied,  “for 
we  haven’t  stuck  a  spade  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  yet ; 
but  it's  a  natural  law  for  the  current  that  has  swept  down 
that  gully  to  make/ gold  deposits  under  the  water.” 

I'll  risk  it,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “I'll  pay  you 

ten  thousand  dollars  for  it.” 

♦ 

“Why,  pard,”  said  Tern’,  “there  may  be  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold  in  there.” 

“Well,  we  expect  to  find  gold  there,  otherwise  we  would 
not  buy  it.  But  neither  you  nor  I  have  seen  any  gold 
there.  It  is  an  even  chance.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  charge  us  with  salting  it,  will  you?” 
laughed  Fred. 

All  of  them  laughed  heartily  at  the  question,  and  so  the 
trade  was  made. 

They  had  emptied  the  poekets  for  half  a  mile  around 

the  gully,  and  returned  to  their  camp  about  dark,  having 

secured  during  the  day  about  seventy  thousand  dollars' 

worth  of  the  vellow  metal. 

(/ 

miners,  the  next  day,  found  men  working  in  the 
^"bed  of  the  creek  and  scooping  up  the  great  quantities  of 
fine  particles  of  gold  imbedded  in  the  sand. 

Wtihin  twenty-four  hours  the  bed  of  the  creek  was  being 
worked  for  half  a  mile. 

Miners  were  sinking  shafts  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
(Far  up  to  the  top  of  it. 

Soon  the  claim  salters  were  at  work  again,  as  though 
they  had  forgotten  the  threats  made  at  the  massmeeting. 

One  of  them  had  a  pistol  fight  with  the  salter  from 
*  horn  he  had  bought  his  worthless  claim,  and  both  were 

wounded. 

Then  the  honest  miners  took  up  the  claim  salter  and 
hanged  him  to  the  limb  of  a  big  tree  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  claim  he  had  salted. 


The  other*one  took  to  flight,  but  was  caught  before  he 
had  gone  three  miles,  and  was  hung  up  to  the  nearest 
tree. 

That  had  a  deterring  effect  on  the  other  men  engaged 
in  the  sgme  business. 

A  few  days  later  Brown  was  offered  a  claim  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  the  owner  of  which  had  made  big  state¬ 
ments  about  its  yield. 

Brown  sent  for  Fred  and  Terry,  to  get  their  advice  about 
the  matter. 

“Don’t  touch  it,”  said  Fred,  “until  you  have  first  ex¬ 
amined  it.” 

The  man  promptly  told  Brown  that  he  could  go  down 
in  it  and  examine  it  to  his  satisfaction. 

“Let  this  friend  of  mine  go  down  with  me,”  and  he  laid 

his  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder. 

_  _  $ 

The  would-be  seller  said  that  Fred  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  as  he  was  a  maker  of  trouble. 

Fred  took  a  spade  and  started  down,  anyhow. 

The  man  drew  his  revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot. 

Terry  drew  his,  and  said  that  he  could  shoot,  too. 

The  miner  took  to  his  heels,  and  a  half  hour  later  Fred 
came  up  and  uttered  but  one  word,  and  that  was  “salt.” 

Brown  was  indignant. 

He  started  after  the  fellow,  revolver  in  hand,  and  aroused 
a  pursuit  in  which  nearly  half  a  hundred  miners  took  part. 
But  the  fellow  concealed  himself  in  the  claim  of  some 
friend,  and  he  couldn’t  be  found. 

He  stayed  there  all  night,  and  probably  got  away  from 
the  diggings  before  sunrise. 

At  last  a  lot  of  them  conspired  together  to  get  rid  of 
Fearnot  and  Olcott. 

Several  times  about  a  dozen  of  them  passed  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Fred  and  Terry,  and  looked  suspiciously  around 
at  them. 

But  their  Winchester  rifles  were  in  the  tent,  and  they 
didn’t  have  the  courage  to  risk  an  attack. 

“Terry,  those  fellows  are  evidently  trying  to  catch  us 
alone.  Then  they'll  pick  a  quarrel  with  us  and  open  com¬ 
bined  fire  on  us.” 

“I  was  thinking  about  that  myself,  Fred;  so  we.  will 
all  keep  together.” 

“Say,  boys,  one  of. my  wagons  came  in  last  night  with 
a  load  of  mutton.  What’s  the  matter  with  us  gathering 
up  our  treasure  and  going  back  with  it  to-morrow  ?  It 
will  be  empty,  you  know,  and  when  we  get  tifed  of  walking 
we  can  all  ride  by  turns.  What  dust  we’ve  got  will  be 
safe  there  at  the  house  until  we  can  get  it  down  to  the 
bank  at  Tucson,  where  we  can  ship  it  east,  or  sell  it  to 
the  bank  at  its  bullion  value.” 

.  > 

“Let’s  do  that,”  said  Middleton,  “and  we  can  make  the 
division  at  the  ranch.” 

It  was  agreed  to,  and  Tom  notified  his  two  wagon  drivers 
to  be  ready  to  start  before  daylight  the  next  morning*  as 
he  was  intending  to  go  back  with  them. 
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He  didn’t  tell  them  that  Fred,  Terry  ahd  the  others 
were  going  with  them. 

He  wanted  to  keep  the  fact  that  they  ’were  going  to 
leave  the  gold  fields  a  secret,  and  thus  prevent  the  mine 
suiters  from  combining  to  intercept  them.  ^ 

So  before  daylight  the  next  morning  they  arose,  folded 
up  their  blankets  and  their  tents,  put  them  into  the  wagon, 
and  before  sunrise  they  were  nearly  ten  miles  away  from 
the  diggings. 

It  was  a  long  ride  over  a  rough  country,  but  the  very 
early  start  they  made  enabled  them  to  make  the  distance 
by  traveling  nearly  ten  miles  after  sunset. 

Of  course  they  had  met  miners  going  and  coming,  for 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  mining  regions  all  over  the  West. 
Marvelous  stories  of  riches  to  be  found  there  had  gone  out 
all  over  the  country. 

Tom  told  them  that  night  to  do  their  best  to  keep  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  shepherds  on  his  sheep  ranch  the  story 
of  their  success. 

“If  they  find  out  that  we  have  returned  with  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold  dust,  I’m  afraid 
nearly  all  of  my  men  would  desert  the  ranch  to  hunt  for 
gold.”  '  -  " 

They  agreed  to  keep  it  entirely  dark,  but  it  was  all 
useless. 

The  mine  salters,  who  were  looking  for  a  chance  to  wipe 
out  Fred  and  Terry,  inquired  of  the  butcher  as  to  what 
had  become  of  them. 

“They’ve  left  the  diggings*”  he  replied. 

“Have  thev  gone  east?” 

“Yes,  but  I  guess  they’ll  stop  at  Mason’s  sheep  ranch 
to  rest  up  awhile  and  divide  their  winnings.” 

“How  much  did  they  get?” 

“Oh,  1  guess  each  one  has  got  a  small  fortune.” 

On  hearing  that  they  entered  into*  a  conspiracy  to  go 
out  and  attack  the  ranch,  secure  the  treasure  and  disperse. 

Every  wagon  driver  that  went  from  the  ranch  to  the 
diggings  heard  the  story  of  Fearnot’s  party  having  secured 
a  fortune,  and  that  they  had  taken  it  to  the  ranch. 

About  half  the  shepherds  of  the  place  resigned  their 
positions  on  the  ranch  that  they  might  be  free  to  go  out  to 
the  gold  fields. 

Tom  begged  hard  for  them  to  wait  until  he  could  secure 
others  to  take  their  places,  but  they  had  the  gold  fever 
red  hot,  and  wouldn’t  wait  a  day;  so  he  paid  them  off 
and  they  left. 

Tom  sent  another  shepherd  in  several  directions  to  hire 
other  men  in  their  places,  but  for  several  weeks  those  that 
remained  on  the  ranch  had  to  do  double  work,  though  Tom 
told  them  that  he  would  give  them  double  pay. 

He  was  always  just  to  his  men.  Fred  and  Terry  volun¬ 
teered  to  help  them  out. 

The  other  Xew  Yorkers  would  have  been  in  the  way; 
so  they  acted  as  guards  for  the  treasure  concealed  in  the 
house,  and  they  always  had  their  Winchesters  ready  for 
instant  use. 


They  had  suspected  that  the  mine  Falters  would  com¬ 
bine  to  attack  the  place  and  secure  the  prize,  but  it  ,-eernuJ 
that  the  villains  on  second  thought  gave  up  the  job. 

In  due  time  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  down 
to  Tucson,  where  they  >old  their  gold  bullion  and  shipped 
their  horses  eastward. 

THE  END.  ] 
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209  The  Bradys  and  the  Pawnbroker ;  or,  A  Very  Mysterious  Case. 

210  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Fakirs ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mint. 

211  The  Bradys  at  Bonanza  Bay ;  or,  Working  on  a  Million  Dollar 

Clew. 

212  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Riders ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Murder  at 

Wildtown. 

233  The  Bradys  and  Senator  Slam;  or,  Working  With  Washington 
Crooks. 

214  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Nowhere ;  or,  Their  Very  Hardest 
Case. 

i^^TLe  Bradys  and  “No.  99”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Mad  Million- 

216  The  Bradys  at  Baffin’s  Bay ;  Or,  The  Trail  Which  Led  to  the  Arc¬ 

tic. 

217  The  Bradys  and  Gim  Lee  ;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

218  The  Bradys  and  the  "Yegg”  Men ;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  on  the 

Road. 

219  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Banker;  or,  Ferrettiug  Out  the  Wall 

Street  Thieves. 

220  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Cat ;  or,  Working  Among  the  Card 

Crooks  of  Chicago. 

(121  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Oil  King;  or,  Seeking  a  Clew  in  the 
Southwest. 

|>°2  The  Bradys  and  the  Night  Hawk  ;  or.  New  York  at  Midnight.  1 
',o3  The  Bradys  in  the  Bad  Lands;  or,  Hot  work  in  South  Dakota. 
1124  The  Bradys  at  Breakneck  Hall ;  or,  The  Mysterious  House  on  the 
Harlem. 

'225  The  Bradys  and  the  Fire  Marshal ;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Horners- 

ville. 

226  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Sheriffs ;  or,  Doing  a  Turn  in  Ten- 

D69S66> 

■  r>7  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Smugglers ;  or,  A  Hot  Trail  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

nog  The  Bradys’  Boomerang;  or,  Shaking  Up  the  Wall  Street  Wire 
Tappers. 

ooq  The  Brady3  Among  the  Rockies ;  or,  Working  Away  Out  West. 
ooa  ThA  Bradys  and  Judge  Lynch  ;  or,  After  the  Arkansas  Terror, 
oo-i  ThP  Rradvs  and  the  B 


232  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Bangs ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Mississippi 

Steamer.  _ 

233  The  Bradys  in  Maiden  Lane ;  or,  Tracking  the  Diamond  Crooks. 

234  The  Bradys  and  Wells-Fargo  Case  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tana  Mail. 

235  The  Bradys  and  “Bowery  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Crooks  of  Coon  Alley. 

236  The  Bradys  at  Bushel  Bend;  or,  Smoking  Out  the  Chinese  Smug¬ 

glers. 

237  The  Bradys  and  the  Messenger  Boy ;  or,  The  A.  D.  T.  Mystery. 

238  The  Bradys  and  the  Wire  Gang ;  or,  The  Great  Race-Track 

Swindle. 

239  The  Bradys  Among  the  Mormons ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  Salt  Lake 

City. 

240  The  Bradys  and  “Fancy  Frank”  ;  or,  The  Velvet  Gang  of  Flood 

Bar. 

241  The  Bradys  at  Battle  Cliff;  or,  Chased  Up  the  Grand  Canyon. 

242  The  Bradys  and  "Mustang  Mike”  ;  or,  The  Man  With  the  Branded 

Hand. 

243  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Hill ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Man  from 

Montana. 

244  The  Bradys  and  Pilgrim  Pete ;  or,  The  Tough  Sports  of  Terror 

Gulch. 

245  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Eagle  Express ;  or,  The  Fate  of  the 

Frisco  Flyer. 

246  The  Bradys  and  Hi-Lo-Jak ;  or,  Dark  Deeds  in  Chinatown. 

217  The  Bradys  and  the  Texas  Rangers ;  or,  Rounding  up  the  Green 

Goods  Fakirs. 

248  The  Bradys  and  “Simple  Sue”  ;  or,  The  Keno  Queen  of  Sawdust 

City. 

249  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Wizard  ;  or,  the  Cash  That  Did 

Not  Come. 

250  The  Bradys  and  Cigarette  Charlie ;  or,  the  Smoothest  Crook  in 

the  World. 

251* The  Bradys  at  Bandit  Gulch;  or,  From  Wall  Street  to  the  Far 
West. 

252  The  Bradys  in  the  Foot-Hills ;  or,  The  Blue  Band  of  Hard  Luck 

Gulch. 

253  The  Bradys  and  Brady  the  Banker ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

Santa  Fe  Trail. 

254  The  Bradys'  Graveyard  Clue;  or,  Dealings  With  Doctor  Death. 

255  The  Bradys  and  “Lonely  Luke”  ;  or,  The  Hard  Gang  of  Hard¬ 

scrabble. 

256  The  Bradys  and  Tombstone  Tom  ;  ox*,  A  Hurry  Call  from  Arizona. 

257  The  Bradys’  Backwoods  Trail  ;  or,  Landing  the  Log  Rollers 

Gang. 

258  The  Bradys  and  “Joe  Jinger”  ;  or,  The  Clew  in  the  Convict  Camp. 

259  The  Bradys  at  Madman’s  Roost ;  or,  A  Clew  from  the  Golden 

Gate. 

260  The  Bradys  and  the  Border  Band ;  or,  Six  Weeks’  Work  Along 

the  Line. 

261  The  Bradys  in  Sample  City  ;  or,  The  Gang  of  the  Silver  Seven. 

262  The  Bradys’  Mott  Street  Mystery ;  or,  The  Case  of  Mrs.  Ching 

Chow. 

26  3  The  Bradys’  Black  Butte  Raid;  or.  Trailing  the  Idaho  “Terror.” 

26  4  The  Bradys  and  Jockey  Joe;  or,  Crooked  Work  at  the  Race  Track." 

26  5  The  Bradys  at  Kicking  Horse  Canyon;  or.  Working  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

26  6  The  Bradys  and  “Black  Jack”;  or,  Tracking  the  Negro  Crooks. 

26  7  The  Bradys’  Wild  West  Clew;  or.  Knocking  About  Nevada. 

2  6  8  The  Bradys’  Dash  to  Deadwood ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Black  Hills. 

26  9  The  Bradys  and  “Humpy  Hank”;  or.  The  Silver  Gang  of  Shasta. 

27  0  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Dockery ;  or.  The  Secret  Band  of  Seven. 

27  1  The  Bradys’  Western  Raid*,  or.  Trailing  A  “Bad”  Man  to  Texas. 

27  2  The'Bradys  at  Fort  Yuma;  or,  TheMix-Up  With  the  “King of  Mexico.” 
2  7  3  The  Bradys  and  the  Bond  King;  or.  Working  on  a  Wall  Street  Case. 

27  4  The  Bradys  and  Fakir  Fred;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  County  Fail*. 

87  5  The  Bradys’  California  Call;  or.  Hot  Work  in  Hangtown. 

27  6  The  Bradys’  Million  Dollar  Camp;  or,  Rough  Times  in  Rattlesnake 
Canyon. 

27  7  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Hounds^or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Midas  Mine. 
27  8  The  Bradys  Up  Bad  River;  or,  After  the  Worst  Man  of  All. 


"31  The  Bradys  and  the  Bagg  Boys;  or,  Hustling  In  the  Black  Hills. 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter, 
bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

96  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring ;  or.  Not  Afraid  of  Anything. 

97  The  Liberty  Boys’  Long  March  ;  or,  The  Move  that  Puzzled  the 

British. 

98  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bold  Front ;  or,  Hot  Times  on  Harlem  Heights. 

99  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York;  or,  Helping  to  Hold  the  Great 

City. 

100  The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Risk  ;  or,  Ready  to  Take  Chances. 

101  The  Liberty  Boys’  Drag-Net ;  or,  Hauling  the  Redcoats  In. 

102  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lightning  Work  ;  or,  Too  Fast  for  the  British. 

103  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lucky  Blunder ;  or,  The  Mistake  that  Helped 
•  Them. 

104  The  Liberty  Boys’  Shrewd  Trick :  or,  Springing  a  Big  Surprise. 
105.  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cunning ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Enemy. 

106  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Big  Hit”  ;  or,  Knocking  the  Redcoats  Out. 

107  The  Liberty  Boys  “Wild  Irishman” ;  or,  A  Lively  Lad  from 

Dublin. 

108  The  Liberty  Boys’  Surprise ;  or,  Not  Just  What  They  Were  Look¬ 

ing  For. 

109  The  Liberty  Boys’  Treasure ;  or,  A  Lucky  Find. 

110  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Trouble ;  or,  A  Bad  Run  of  Luck. 

111  The  Liberty  Boys’  Jubilee;  or,  A  Great  Day  for  the  Great  Cause 

112  The  Liberty  Boys  Cornered;  or,  “Which  Way  Shall  We  Turn?” 

113  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Valley  Forge  ;  or,  Enduring  Terrible  Hard¬ 

ships. 

114  The  Liberty  Boys  Missing ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Swamps. 

115  The  Liberty  Boys’  Wager,  And  How  They  Won  It. 

116  The  Liberty  Boys  Deceived  ;  or.  Tricked  but  Not  Beaten. 

117  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Dwarf  ;  or,  A  Dangerous  Enemy. 

118  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dead-Shots ;  or,  The  Deadly  Twelve. 

119  The  Liberty  Boys’  League  ;  or,  The  Country  Boys  Who  Helped. 

120  The  Liberty  Boys’  Neatest  Trick ;  or,  How  the  Redcoats  were 

Fooled. 

121  The  Liberty  Boys  Stranded  :  or.  Afoot  in  the  Enemy’s  Country. 

122  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Saddle ;  or,  Lively  Work  for  Liberty’s 

Cause. 

123  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bonanza ;  or,  Taking  Toll  from  the  Tories. 

124  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Saratoga  ;  or.  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
12  5  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Old  Put.”;  or  The  Escape  at  Horseneck. 

126  The  Liberty  Boys  Bugle  Call ;  or.  The  Plot  to  Poison  Washington. 

127  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Queen  Esther”  ;  or,  The  Wyoming  Valley 

Mn.ss^cr6 

128  The  Liberty  Boys’  Horse  Guard  :  or,  On  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 

129  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Aaron  Burr ;  or,  Battling  for  Independ¬ 

ence. 

130  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Swamp  Fox”;  or,  Helping  Marion. 

131  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Ethan  Allen  ;  or,  Old  and  Young  Veterans. 

132  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  King’s  Spy;  or,  Diamond  Cut  Dia¬ 

mond. 

133  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bayonet  Charge ;  or.  The  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

134  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Paul  Jones ;  or,  The  Martyrs  of  the  Prison 

Ships.  t 
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135  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bowling  Green ;  or,  Smashing  the  King's 

Statue. 

136  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Nathan  Hale ;  or,  The  Brave  Patriot  Spy. 

137  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Minute  Men” ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Cow 

Pens. 

138  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Traitor ;  or,  How  They  Handled  Him. 

139  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek  ;  or,  Routing  the  Redcoats. 

140  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene  ;  or,  Chasing  Cornwallis. 

141  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Richmond;  or,  Fighting  Traitor  Arnold. 

142  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory ;  or,  Beating  a  Bad 

Man. 

143  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sword-Fight ;  or,  Winning  with  the  Enemy’s 

Weapons. 

144  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Georgia ;  or,  Lively  Times  Down  South. 

145  The  Liberty  Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or,  The  March  to  Victory. 

146  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy  ;  or,  Two  of  a  Kind. 

147  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Florida ;  or,  Fighting  Prevost’s  Army. 

148  The  Liberty  Boys’  Last  Chance ;  or,  Making  the  Best  of  It. 

149  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sharpshooters ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

150  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Guard  ;  or,  Watching  the  Enemy. 

151  The  Liberty  Boys’  Strange  Guide  ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Maiden. 

152  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Mountains ;  or,  Among  Rough  People. 

153  The  Liberty  Boys’  Retreat;  or,  in  the  Shades  of  Death. 

154  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Fire  Fiend  ;  or,  A  New  Kind  of  Batter 

155  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Quakertown  ;  or,  Making  Things  I-sTSty"  in 

Philadelphia. 

J56  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsies;  or,  A  Wonderful  Surprise. 

157  The  Liberty  Boys’  Flying  Artillery:  or  “Liberty  or  Death.” 

158  The  Liberty  Boys  Against  the  Red  Demons  ;  or,  Fighting  the  In¬ 

dian  Raiders. 

159  The  Liberty  Roys’  Gunners:  or.  The  Bombardment  of  Monmouth. 

160  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Lafayette ;  or,  Helping  the  Young  French 

General. 

161  The  Liberty  Boys’  Grit ;  or,  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

162  The  Liberty  Boys  at  West  Point ;  or,  Helping  to  Watch  the  Red- 

costs  ' 

163  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Tussle  :  or,  Fighting  to  a  Finish. 

164  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Light  Horse  Harry” ;  or,  Chasing  the 

British  Dragoons. 

16  5  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Camp;  or.  Working  for  Washington. 

16  6  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Mute  Mart;  or.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Spy. 

16  7  The  Liberty  Boys  At  Trenton;  or,  the  Greatest  Christmas  ever  Known. 
16  8  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Gates;  or.  The  Disaster  at  Camden. 

16  9  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Brandywine;  or.  Fighting  Fiercely  for  Freedom. 

17  0  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hot  Campaign;  or.  The  Warmest  Work  on  Record. 
17  1  The  Liberty  Boys  Awkward  Squad;  or.  Breaking  in  New  Recruits. 

17  2  The  Liberty  Boys’  Fierce  Finish;  or,  Holding  Out  to  the  End. 

17  3  The  Liberty  Beys  at  Forty  Fort;  or,  The  Battle  of  Pocono  Mountain. 

1 7  4  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Swamp  Rats;  or.  Keeping  the  Redcoats  Worried. 
17  5  The  Liberty  Boys’  Death  March;  or.  The  Girl  of  the  Regiment. 

17  6  The  Liberty  Boys  Only  Surrender,  And  Why  It  was  Done. 
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V  THE  STAGE. 

xxVVTHK  HOYS  °1' 

'  ^  vmuunuii,  a  gtvat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

taiv.ous  end  men. 


NEW  YOKK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 


.  -  -  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

-  -  wonderful  little  book. 

42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YOKK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
'*  Irish,  Also  end  turn’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
1  *t»d  amateur  shows. 

\  n  T'1  -  THK  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
’  t\E  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
-  tould  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
tnitinjs  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

Ao.  tic*.  ML  LOGON'S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
*e  books  e\er  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
citains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
rrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
le  v*ay.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
ain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

^o.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  corn- 
|  iere  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
i<e;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
^inc  Artist  and  Propertv  Man.  Bv  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 
No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
't  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
'•'er  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
olored  cover  Qpntaining  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

.  No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
t  ill  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 

country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
Powers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
~sh.  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
■i  astry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
ocffcs. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
verybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
iak?  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
ckets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
prion  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries. 

1  ™  -Sen rge  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
’Itaining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
{coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  It.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
-Iarg«  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
k together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson, 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
e-eatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

.No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
rv^rv  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
•  of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
■  monev  than  any  book  published. 

So.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
mon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

r  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 


JVmgs. 

Jow  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
r-  ing  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino.  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
I  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
D  a  gr*at  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
,d  societv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
t^arinz  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
.n  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

17  now  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

<"on’aining  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
ri.**"*  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  many  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four- 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cauuot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dross,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  aud  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggiig 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  marhematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-croam,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOpTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nava! 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  evervthing  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents ;  or,  Terry  Olcott's  Cool 
Nerve.  _ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon ;  or,  The  Wild  Woman  of  the 
Plains. 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wanted 
Fight. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Trouble  :  or.  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or,  Commanding  the  Peace. 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Roy  Speculator;  or.  From  a  Dollar  to  a 
Million. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Club:  or.  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy :  or.  Round  to  Make  Money. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboy  Guide:  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Valley 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders:  or.  Trapping  the  Ranch 
Robbers. 
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glers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow’s  Son;  or.  The  Worst  Boy  in  New  York. 
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ain. 
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